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Tus number of the Magazine, it will be observed, is enlarged twelve 
pages, which is to be the size of the numbers in future; making two 
volumes a year of three hundred and sixty pages each. The additional 
pages will generally be printed on smaller type, which will give, on the 
average, during the year, about one-third more matter than heretofore. 
In consequence of this enlargement, and the great advance in the price 
of printing, the terms of the work will be as follows : — 
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One copy, with the “ Child’s Friend ” (a monthly gecioaies!, at $1. 50 a 
year), will be sent to mail subscribers for . . . . $4, if paid in advance. 


The present number of the Monthly will be sent to all subscribers 
as usual. Those who do not wish to continue the Work (which we hope 
may be few, if any), will please return the number to the Publisher 
before the first of February, otherwise they will be considered subscribers 
for the present year. 
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THE ALARM. 
, A SERMON, BY C. A. BARTOL. 


Ezex. iii. 17.— “I have made thee a watchman unto the house of Israel: therefore... give 
them warning from me.” 


On hearing, as we all have, through the stillness and shadows of 
the night, the peculiar warning stroke of the bell in the new sys- 
tem among us of fire-alarm, my mind has been forcibly carried 
back to this old figure of the text, in which as simple a fact of 
ordinary life was so familiarly taken to illustrate the condition 
of the spirit in man. The warning of outward danger in Judea 
was at once, by the inspired mind of the prophet, made to repre- 
sent the peril of his countrymen’s souls. The watchman on the 
walls, with which you know ancient cities were fortified, or from 
some tower. of. observation -at. ari -aagie vaiged’siill higher, on 
descrying an invader’s. approach -from without, er peradventure 
some threatening of fire ar flood within, lifted his voice in a shout, 
or sometimes blew at-his lips 2 .trmmpet,-by which the population 
was startled. So, says the prophet, should warning be given of 
the sorer perils rising within: or marching from without upon the 
city of the soul. The figure in its original shape, of course, can- 
not be felt‘in a manner so lively and pressing by us as it at. first 
was. In most modern towns, in all in our free land, the old 
gates and walls and towers are no longer seen. The form ofthe 
nightly sentinel is not beheld pacing to and fro on such a circular 


frowning barrier; nor his cry, in these blessed times of our peace, 
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heard announcing hostile attack. Yet the watchman still walks 
the streets. There has yet been no change in human nature so 
considerable, nor is there likely to be soon in the human condition 
any improvement so great, as to dispense with his services. But, 
as a substitute for the mighty bulk of wood or stone once s0 
laboriously made to surround the civilized centres of the world, a 
little, thin, scarce visible wire now runs from city to city, and 
branches across our highways and over the blocks of our dwell- 
ings; while, in the strange and once inconceivable progress of 
invention, the lightning of heaven is made to carry a message, to 
publish an alteration in the market or a political revolution, to 
arrest a thief or deserter, to talk with or recall an absent friend, 
and now, finally, in our New-England metropolis, to advertise 
the outbreak of a conflagration. I feel that we shall be adapting 
ourselves to this singular change in our material state, and fol- 
lowing the spirit, if not precisely the letter, of the prophet’s 
rhetoric, by exchanging the obsolete civil or military routine of 
Palestine for the existing situation of things, as the emblem of a 
salutary moral alarm. Let me try to bring before you some 
points of the analogy I have stated. 

First, in the news which these fine conductors silently send of 
disaster, through the air, we may learn that the ruin of our ini- 
quity cannot be hid in the secrecy of our own hearts. It, too, is 
known beyond the narrow chamber where it breaks out and lays 
waste, — known in the spiritual world. It is found out as soon 
as it is enacted, or even designed. As swiftly over the telegraphic 
lines speeds intelligence to the main receptacle of the earthly mis- 
fortune, so our inward harm is at once laid open at the great, 
divine centre of; ait life." : Lndéed; our. heart: i is ng thpre than our 
house solitary in this world.*-“Spiritual cords, unseen: > yet stronger 
and more indissoluble thax irom, bind “a3-to a higher origin, 80 
that we are naked and- “oper fo Him with whom we have to ao. 

Again, this emblem teaches ’ys; that, while information of all 
our evil is immediately lodged “in ° ‘the supreme, and we know not 
what other tous superior, minds that may be grieved by our 
folly, it also returns to ourselves: ‘‘ Be sure your sin’ shall find 
you out.” It shall travel back to you in some dread signal. 
Yourself shall hear and know of it as having reached the inspec- 
tor and judge. Just as when the magnetic flash and hammer 
have marked the spot of civil jeopardy, directly, by a reverse 
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movement, the fearful notes are murmuring, with that so plaintive 
and piercing tone to which you have listened, through the atmo- 
sphere, so God in your nature wakes the twinges and admonitions 
of your moral sense, to make you aware of trouble within you, 
and to throw upon you, in your certain knowledge, the responsi- 
bility of its extinction. That is conscience. It is not an uncon- 
nected and purely individual power. It is the magnetic hammer 
plied by God’s own hand, and, whenever it lightens or strikes in 
us, should be a warning from the very heavens. God will do 
this warning part faithfully. His spirit shall not fail to plead 
with you. His word shall not cease to speak to you. The 
preaching of his gospel, as authentic and infallible as any message 
of this world ever carried, shall remind you of your exposure and 
obligation. The parallel of our analogy seems indeed in every 
respect perfect. As you know, the advertisement of this outward 
danger is not trusted to a single circuit of the wires, but, to provide 
for cases of accident or failure, to a double connection; and as the 
warning, too, is repeated several times; so the divine Providence, 
in manifold results, recites the laws of the eternal revelation, and 
renews the lessons of the Holy Spirit; while Jesus Christ, 
clearest teacher of these ordinances of the everlasting realm, re- 
iterates the awful nature and working of sin, and says that his 
coming to the soul is even like the lightning shining from one 
end of heaven to the other. Well indeed is it, and worthy of 
God’s goodness, so to alarm the sinner in his wrong and mise- 
rable way! No tocsin that ever swung to tell of conspiracy and 
bloodshed, no midnight sound from the belfry dismally announ- 
cing the hour of insurrection, no knocking at the gate for any 
murdered Duncan, no ringing at the door violently to rouse the 
dweller within for any portentous emergency, no sudden outburst 
upon peaceful slumbers of the terrific flames, should have such 
earnest heed as we give to the rise and destructive progress of 
evil dispositions in the human breast. For, vast as is the sum 
of treasure and comfort sunk in that fiery abyss, to cover or 
guard against which all the wit and energy of man have been 
called forth in a thousand experiments of enginery, testing his 
genius for the protection as much as for the creation of every 
thing that adorns and blesses his existence, yet what is all the 
material loss and ravage compared with the havoc of his inor- 
dinate passions and the wide mischief of his sins! Heed then, 
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young and old, the alarm! Whether it be blown from the gospel- 
trumpet, or whether silently, as the spirit pulls its thread, it dot 
itself on your heart, be to neither suggestion reckless. Mind at 
once the spot of danger, whether from a tempter and moral incen- 
diary without, or from a traitor within. 

Once more, in our true symbol, whenever you are sensible of 
any unjust temper making headway in your soul, remember, 
that, no more than when the city is on fire, is there any safety in 
delay. As, when that boding sound comes through the air with 
knowledge that the flames are spreading, you do not see the fire- 
men saunter and hesitate, but fly to the rescue by the nearest 
way; so you cannot take time, and use your leisure, and be very 
dainty in your steps, but must run at once to destroy whatever 
menaces your virtue and peace. In fact, the chief improvement 
in the mode of assailing this great enemy of civilization, the out- 
bursting flame, is in the rapidity both of notice and action. A 
short time may make the difference of secure victory over the foe, 
or of confining him to narrow quarters for a quick expulsion; 
or, on the other hand, of his rushing and roaring beyond all 
bounds, and levelling a whole city in ashes. Equally in regard 
to evil inclinations, and the formation of bad habits, is speedy 
attention requisite. Verily, here, too, all depends on time. All 
depends on their not being allowed, according to the so signi- 
ficant expression, to get under way, or have the upper hand. 
Then they will mock all our efforts, as, when the building is 
wrapped in flames, the tongues of fire leap and sparkle on high 
and curl in the air, in absolute contempt of the puny efforts of 
man. ‘To let a base propensity alone till it gathers strength, 
extending through the soul to fold it in raging anger or unhal- 
lowed lust, is as insane as if men should look idly and coolly on, 
or attend carelessly to their pleasure and play, while their pro- 
perty and their homes were melting into smoke. To allow a 
wrong desire to advance in childhood’s tender mind, or to feed 
it with mean inducements, and breathe upon it with low examples 
from yourself, is depravity as manifest. and madness as great as 
if one should see plainly, amid the dry and combustible edifices, 
some terrible fire, and, giving no caution, let the swallowing 
hours go on, or, in the selfish and ambitious race, pour oil into 
the furnace for an explosion. So it is one of the old proverbs 
of Pagan wisdom to oppose the beginnings of evil. ‘‘ The be- 
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ginning of strife” is what the preacher in Jerusalem warns us 
against; and, in another sage motto, the costly first step in 
iniquity is what all prudence commands us to avoid. For when 
the heart has been long on fire for unholy enjoyment, and the 
imagination inflamed with the pursuit of forbidden pleasure, or 
the body seething from the liquid fire of the inebriate’s thirst, 
the employment of every means and effort seems often but of 
slight avail. Even then, indeed, the matter must not be given 
up. Then we must toil as the brave firemen do, in one of the 
noblest and most thrilling spectacles on earth, which has no 
drawback of interest from the combatants engaged, though they 
be scorched and forespent in the encounter so agonizing; for how 
much more glorious it is with the elements as with our besetting 
sins, than the battle of man against his brother man! In your- 
self, or in your child, detect the earliest, faintest spark of pride, 
vanity, or envy; and put it out as you tread down the smallest 
particle of fire on the dry floor or near a magazine. Will you 
hasten to save your goods, or to preserve your hearth-stone, and 
be in no hurry when the thing consuming is character, purity, 
and peace; when your tardiness may occasion the annihilation of 
what you can never rebuild, and your ‘inaction bind you to 
answer, before God, as for blood? Ah, how much that was 
fair and promising has been laid low, like the beauty of Israel 
upon its high places, because the succor we might have furnished 
was not in time! Too late! one cried out to a proposition 
made in a legislative assembly ; and the revolution of a country, 
which a little before might have been hindered, went on! Even 
a word in season, a word on the wheels, in the preacher’s phrase, 
going swift to its object of saving body or soul, how good it is! 
‘Run, speak to this young man! ” said the angel, as though the 
value of the speech depended on its speed. 

But still, again, our parallel between the outward and the 
inward exigency suggests that the moral as well as the material 
danger is not purely private, but common. The kindling flame, 
the bed of smouldering ashes, the burning taper in any man’s 
dwelling, is not a thing simply of his independent concern. Its 
right management is the public interest and claim. It must not 
be recklessly used. It must not be carelessly left. Of not a 
particle of it have you any right blindly to dispose. For the 


fire that breaks' out in one person’s premises, reaches to his 
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neighbor’s. What sums of untold wealth a heedlessly-borne 
candle, a single unobserved scintillation, has destroyed! A 
piece of burning paper, thrown at random, and falling into in- 
flammable material, becomes the red winding-sheet under which 
millions of wealth disappear; or a little matter, neglected, kin- 
dles a fire which darts from land to water, and, without breakers 
or storms, wrecks and founders the pride of the seas. Not one 
of you but would feel, as indeed the law would judge, that you 
injured all your fellow-citizens by trifling with or overlooking 
that formidable agent which is man’s best friend or bitterest foe, 
just according to the manner in which he employs or abandons it. 
Shall we, then, be excused from considering that moral nature 
which is ever ready, like the flame, to burst forth, in some excess 
involving others in suffering or guilt? Shall we, as Solomon 
says, cast about firebrands, arrows, and death, in our conduct, 
and say, Are we not in sport? Shall we corrupt youth with the 
contagion of our ill example, stain its imagination with our inde- 
cent word, or, by our bold lip and audacious carriage, make it 
feel there is manliness in profanely swearing an oath, or admira- 
ble skill in circumventing an opponent with falsehood? All 
these things, if we have a conscience suffering us to display 
them, spread like wild-fire eagerly to burn up whatever ingen- 
uous and noble is within our sphere ; so wonderful, by the decree 
of inscrutable wisdom, is the influence of our evil as of our good. 
That is a prudent saying, respecting bad associates, that we 
sometimes hear, — ‘‘I would not let my child be in such com- 
pany!’ Even that little member, the tongue, by its heat, 
without its owner’s blush, as James says, can set on fire the 
course of nature, and is set on fire of hell. And who has not 
had experience which prevents him from regarding this daring 
rhetoric as in the least an hyperbole? Room to room, partition 
to partition, are we joined together in our adjacent homes, in 
common liability. Equally united are we as moral beings; and, 
before we act or speak, it becomes us to consider the effect of our 
deed and our language, not only on ourselves, but on all. 
Furthermore, as the moral and religious state, like the domes- 
tic economy of the loneliest man, affects the whole community ; 
so the spread of iniquity, like that of fire, must be checked by 
combined effort. It is not trusted to a man in whose precincts 
or within whose sight a conflagration rises, to attempt putting it 
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down with his unaided endeavor. The evil is too great, its 
menace too wide and violent, for such slender reliance. There 
must be multitudinous concert of hands as well as throng of nume- 
rous feet. There must be an apparatus and organization, which 
vie in power with the equipments and troops of war. The ex- 
haustless magazine of the waters must be brought near to every 
door, and the armor of a host be prepared for its draught and 
discharge. So, with potent ammunition, must we combine to 
oppose those rebellious passions kindling against all that is fair 
and firm in the fabric of the social order. It will not do to leave 
it to individuals, in their scattered thoughts and separate courses 
of proceeding, too often running each one after his own amuse- 
ment or ambition, to quench this fiercer flame. The evil against 
which we have to contend, is too great and prevalent to be termi- 
nated by such desultory assault. We must combine! The 
congregation must be gathered, the church formed, the Sunday- 
school assembled, consultation held, exhortation given, and in 
all ways a regular establishment of means and agencies made 
to go successfully counter to the sharp onset of temptation; and, 
for ourselves, our children, and posterity, to ward off the uni- 
versal jeopardy of error and sin in the human soul and the world. 
Let teachers meet and counsel, and young men, in their Christian 
Union, be pledged together, and a common understanding had for - 
all that is right, and against all that is wrong; let the sincerity 
of every private man be the soul of a free and informal, yet 
visible and ever-swelling, league, mightier than any little party 
or society against slavery, intemperance, and the bloody fight ; 
let prayers and vows gird every sacred combatant with the 
weapons that are not carnal, and besiege the throne of grace 
for supplies of zeal and courage from the infinite Spirit of 
strength and holiness; while, with all this public and joint dis- 
play to hinder the baneful progress of demoralization, we unite 
a keen vigilance, and look out at every point to anticipate the 
origin of mischief, as the faithful watchman of the city has his 
eye at every corner throughout his beat. If he sees a strange 
light where it should not be, or a piece of smoking wood, his 
investigation is instant, and, if needful, his alarm at the signal- 
Station prompt. So, to prevent worse calamity, we cannot in all 
our round be too observant, that, the moment vice shows itself, 
or contrives to communicate its infection, we may give warning 
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in the right line for the dangerous quarter. If there be fire in 
the town, anybody can give warning. It is everybody's business. 
And shall there be sin in the town, contagious iniquity in the 
house of the soul, stealing through the chambers of the city 
above ground, or the dens below, and we have no business but to 
think each man of himself? Do we owe no faithfulness to one 
another, at every lurid portent of immorality and irreligion, 
which, unconfined in its impure glow, may include us all in 
common sorrow and shame ? 

I have followed Ezekiel’s pattern for a figure of speech. It 
is a figure of speech, but its significance is a solemn reality. 
Therefore, so let us regard and use it. Let not our lifted eye 
see, in their fan-like radiations, those airy clues, or our ear hear 
from the tower its ominous toll and knell, or our imagination fol- 
low the mysterious monitor flowing from the immense cisterns of 
nature through our little channel, and bearing swift tidings to 
arouse from slumber, without our reflections making us aware 
of other ties more important, in which our nature is woven, and 
of perils more awful, to which our human estate is exposed, 
and which should not suffer us to act the part of the sluggard or 
the sleeper. It is at least one bright and encouraging feature 
in the grave aspect of our analogy, that, vast as has been the 
outward ruin sadly accomplished by the devouring flames, ruin 
infinitely greater and more comprehensive has been spared, and 
the besom of destruction kept within comparatively narrow limits, 
by watching. So, by our faithfulness, may it be with the edifice 
of character, and with the treasure of our virtue. So, by our 
humanity and loyalty to our kind, may it be with what, in good 
habits and solid principles, has been built finer and grander than 
all structures of wood or marble, in the city of the soul! 
“‘Watch ye, therefore!’’ ‘ And,” said Jesus, ‘‘ what I say 
unto you, I say unto all, — watch!” 

I am in fine, however, reminded, that, by watching, our im- 
measurably spiritual Master meant, not only observance of the 
external occasions of need and peril, but concern also for the 
inward exposures of the soul. But this recollection only draws 
forth a new link in our analogy, with respect particularly to 
the electric agent employed for this purpose of alarm. As it’ 
gives an alarm, not only for a special end in our social exigencies, 
when it traverses the cords we have extended for its path, but, 
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moreover, startles every individual creature that lives with a 
warning from its own native seat, of its own accord, from above; 
even so is it with that moral nature which God has planted 
in every human breast. It is to the man, in his mortal frame, 
what the sharp and subtle fluid is to the fabric of the universe. 
When the air is pure, the processes of nature perfect, and every 
material principle plays its proper part to maintain the happy 
balance and equilibrium, the lightning sleeps, or is diffused with 
healthful preserving power, keeping all silently sweet and tem- 
perate throughout the creation. But, when the atmosphere has 
become corrupt, and the sanctity of the world is gone, then the 
same lightning begins to flash out and show itself, — thrusts its 
glittering falchion here and there throughout the sky, as though, 
in the poet’s language, it were ‘‘feeling for guilty me and thee.”’ 
It gleams and shoots along the horizon; it wraps the vapors 
around it that it may have a chariot wherein to travel to the 
spot it would reach; it thrusts up the cloud, in which it has 
buried itself, in the teeth of the wind, and then commences to 
speak, with a voice at first low and muttering, but at length loud 
and dreadful, making the thunder to the terrified ear its herald 
and interpreter, till heaven’s artillery wheels into full action, 
with blaze, direct discharge, or jagged thrust; and the war goes 
on against all that is wrong and discordant in the elements, to 
the end of restoring the health and purity and harmony of God’s 
works. A wondrously moral office, verily, the lightning seems to 
have! It is the conscience of the sky! I cannot enter into the 
strange fancy of some, that the constitution of nature is the re- 
sult of the moral conduct of man, that his sins have generated 
the disturbances in his outward abode, and his transgressions 
actually twisted the ecliptic apart from the equator! But at 
least the disorders of the earth and heavens may be considered as 
the signs, the expressive language, the pathetic monitors, of all 
his iniquities and departures from rectitude. The alarm over his 
head on high may and should symbolize the inner and more fear- 
ful alarm for the-evil and unholiness of his own heart. The 
mysterious essence that not only darts over a little, fine wire, but 
fills the concave above and shakes the bulk below with its im- 
mense diffusion and its resistless incalculable might, should make 
us aware of that other essence whose embrace is equally wide, 
and its strength alike overwhelming for the mind. Yes, after 
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all, the great warning is not for the terror of society, or the 
panic of a multitude, but a caution to the private breast, whence 
all comes and whither all proceeds. The moral sense of the con- 
scious soul, in its solitary thought, is the awakener and purifier of 
each one and of all mankind together. All other affright, truly, 
is mean and trifling. It alone is awful and sublime. Thou that 
hearest the note of the bell in the air, and art reflecting on the 
reason for the alarm ; thou that hearkenest to the ominous sound 
made by nature, in her distress from the sky and the ground, 
listen to the voice of God that speaks and bids thee beware in 
thy own bosom. If there is a conscience in nature and in the 
civil state, it is only to betoken a conscience which, on the wings 
of the morning, you could not escape from, now commanding and 
threatening, and to utter itself still when kingdoms and the world 
shall have passed away. 


NATURE WITHOUT GOD. 


TuE light of nature, without revelation, never satisfies the truly 
pious mind. Place before me the most delightful landscape, let 
the soft breezes of heaven blow upon me, give me the bright sun- 
light, and I may admire, nay adore, the lovely prospect; but, as 
I journey on, I meet a spot of sterility close upon the late 
enchanting view. Ages ago this mighty chasm was rent; and 
there, for ages to come, will remain the same barren, bleak, 
uncultivated look. The feeling has now changed from delight to 
awe. Supposing I analyze these emotions? Does not the very 
power to do so convince me that we carry a mind within superior 
to all external changes? This busy, questioning mind finds 
nature too mute for her interrogations. She cannot tell why the 
very sun dwindles into an object made only to minister to mate- 
rial comfort; and why that light-within so far dutshines, in the 
splendor of its destiny, every pleasant material object. And then 
great necessities encircle us. We sicken on this ground, we suf- 
fer, and we see departing our nearest friends, and severed are our 
dearest ties. We commit our treasures to mother-earth, but no 
answering echo comes to our inquiring spirits. We raise splen- 
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did obelisks, and herald human praises, and walk over the mounds 
where our treasures lie; but, alas! they are not there. The leaves 
quicken in the sunshine, the flowers spring into beauty, but to 
decay ; the stream flows on in its monotonous hum; but where, 
oh where, asks the bereaved heart, is the spirit of my friend? 
When we feel the insufficiency of earth, the pressing need of a 
Christian revelation, — ‘‘I am the resurrection and the life;” 
“ Whosoever believeth in me shall never die,” — these precious 
promises cause all the pageantry and beauty of nature’s richest 
scenes to fade in the contrast. We know this outward beauty 
had a Maker, and that Author is our Father. Now, with confi- 
ding love, peaceful trust settles in upon our disturbed, disquieted 
souls; we are encircled by parental care, and we know that we 
should submit where it is not clearly given us to know the 
end from the beginning. Now nature becomes our helper and 
our teacher; we enjoy the bounties which strew our pathway; 
they are gems upon the island of time, all running into the great 
ocean of eternity. But nature, without an interpreter, is a pri- 
son-house without a window, a world without a sun! 

H. 8. BE. 


MISSIONS AND MISSIONARIES. 


IN giving some account of the Missions of Paraguay, in recent 
numbers of this magazine, want of room prevented us from 
making any but the most general remarks on the character of 
the system employed there by the Jesuits, and on its permanent 
effects. This topic we now wish to treat, and to make some 
comparisons between the Catholic enterprises of this kind, es- 
pecially that in Paraguay, and those of the Protestants. And 
in the first place it may be proper to speak of the importance 
of missions, — a, subject which, perhaps, does not sufficiently 
engage the attention of liberal Christians. 

To the common objection which we hear made to foreign mis- 
sions, — ‘that we should do better to labor at home, to elevate 
and improve the character of Christian nations, than to waste 


time and energies in the conversion of heathen,” — it may be _ 


answered, that, however great the need of reform among our- 
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selves, and however lamentably our lives fall short of our pro- 
fession, there.is still much which we can and ought to do for the 
improvement of others. And when we consider that to some of 
the influences of civilization almost all barbarians are now ex- 
posed, we certainly ought to see to it, that it is not exclusively 
the worst influences which we leave to work upon them. If 
commerce, with her purely selfish arm, is tearing down all those 
barriers which formerly separated the most enlightened and the 
most ignorant nations, it becomes us to see that she does not 
corrupt the people by whom she is enriched. Then, too, we 
ought to take advantage of that principle in human nature, by 
which a man will labor with greater enthusiasm for an object to 
which distance gives a sort of enchantment, than for the same 
thing when it is close beside him. 

And even if missions produced no good results among those to 
whom they are sent, their value to those who send them would 
still be enough to justify a zeal far greater than has yet been 
shown. For the performance of an act so disinterested as the 
sending out'of missionaries, and the spectacle of so large a body 
of men who are willing to devote their lives to a cause from 
which they can derive no profit, and which subjects them to such 
perils, — these are of incalculable benefit toa community. The 
unselfish charity which prompts the little churches of New Eng- 
land to drop their widow’s mite into what they believe to be the 
Lord’s treasury, is among the noblest impulses which the human 
heart knows. For ourselves, we are sick of that way of speak- 
ing which represents these churches as deluded into benevolence, 
— the victims of a gigantic scheme of priestcraft; and the mis- 
sionaries as selfish men, who lavish the money thus wrung from 
the poor on their own comfort or pleasure. It is time it were 
understood, if it be not already, that missionaries, as a class, are 
men of a noble purpose and an uncommon industry, who do ac- 
tually pledge their lives to the performance of the work to which 
they have consecrated themselves. We may regret that such 
honest labors are often misdirected ; but how can we withhold our 
warm praise from the motive that inspires them ? 

As the Catholics were the first to institute missions, so they 
have had the most brilliant, if not the most lasting, success. No 
_ Protestant mission has ever had the rapid and astonishing growth 

of the Reductions of Paraguay ; yet when the Sandwich Islands 
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shall have been as long subjected to Protestant influences as 
Paraguay was under the control of the Jesuits, it is probable 
that they will be far more advanced in civilization. And this 
leads to a consideration of the defects of the Jesuit system. 

It is alleged by MM. Michelet and Quinet, in their lectures 
against the Jesuits, that the patient submission of the inhabitants 
of Paraguay to the dictatorship of Dr. Francia, severe and 
usurped as his power was, was the result of the spiritual ty- 
ranny of the missionaries.* This conclusion is by no means 
evident. Still it must be allowed, that the government of the 
Reductions was such as to keep the inhabitants always in a state 
of pupilage, and hardly encouraged them to rise above the de- 
pendence of children. Moreover, the monotony and regularity 
of their lives, constantly restrained and directed by their teach- 
ers, must have had a tendency to produce a dull uniformity and 
mental stagnation among them, as the enemies of the good Father 
charge. Some do not hesitate to ascribe to this the great mor- 
tality which always prevailed among the Indians, and which has 
already been spoken of. 

There indeed seems to have been little in the possibilities of 
his life to excite the hope or the ambition of the Neophyte. He 
could hardly better his condition, such was the rigid equality of 
those communities, and he had not advanced so far as to feel the 
force of that great truth which, in the best society, is so imper- 
fectly appreciated, — the truth, namely, that we labor most for 
ourselves when we strive after the good of all. 

He could become a magistrate, but it was a magistrate without 
power. Rare indeed was it for an Indian to become a priest, and 
so a part of the real government. Whenever it was urged upon 
the Jesuits that they ought to encourage a native clergy for their 
own sake, as well as for the good of their people, they answered 
that the converts were not yet fitted for such a charge. Per- 
haps, if they had been left unmolested ‘in their possessions, they 
would have remedied this evil as well as others; nor does it seem 
quite fair to condemn them for the conduct of a government 
which was long disturbed by hostilities, and, at last, forcibly 


* Much obsurity rests over the administration of Dr. Francia; and it is 
probable that he was, on the whole, a wise ruler. See Carlyle’s Miscella- 
nies, art. “ Dr. Francia.” 
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wrested from their hands. But there are some points in which 
they were greatly and undeniably wrong: at least, no Protestant 
can think otherwise. 

The most’ important of these was their denying to woman any 
share in the civilization of their converts; and this is the natural 
result of the Catholic idea of celibacy. A doctrine so abhorrent 
to every instinct of human nature as that one sex was only cre- 
ated by the good God to be a snare and a calamity to the other, 
and that the highest virtue consists in the most complete sunder- 
ing of those ties which he himself has plainly knit together, — 
a doctrine so monstrous as this, must of necessity be false; and 
productive of false and mischievous results. Yet in this the 
Jesuits, at least theoretically, firmly believed. They were men 
who had voluntarily separated themselves from the common af- 
fections of nature; who had never known, or had smothered, the 
tenderness of love, through which alone man arrives at the per- 
fection of his being; and so far they were maimed and imperfect, 
even when most holy and sincere. 

Acting on their ideas, they introduced them as far as practica- 
ble among the Guaranis. But here they were met by an obsta- 
cle which should have taught them the futility of attempting to 
controvert a law of nature. ‘They found it impossible for the 
present,”’ says Charlevoix, ‘‘ to recommend celibacy to the Neo- 
phytes”’; and, in fact, instead of doing so, they encouraged early 
marriages. But in some other respects they carried out their 
principles. As has been said, the men and women were not al- 
lowed to sit together in the churches; and, what seems to us 
especially revolting, they were buried apart in the church-yard. 
The family, which spiritual tyranny had not been able perman- 
ently to divide in life, was separated at death; and the husband’s 
grave dug far from the wife’s, and the mother’s from her son’s. 
Then, too, the Jesuits deprived themselves of all female co-opera- 
tion in their missionary labors. It is true that they united in 
themselves more of the feminine graces of character, — the ten- 
derness of affection, quick sympathies, and wide charity of 
woman, — than any body of men whom we have known; and 
they thus accomplished, in some degree, what the influence of 
both sexes would have done. But, after all, we can hope for no 
enduring and lofty civilization from a system so founded in error. 

Yet the immediate success of the Catholic missions has been 
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greater, in almost all cases, than that of the Protestants. Rich 
as were the fruits of godly Mr. Eliot’s preaching to the Indians, 
the harvests of the Catholics in Maine and Canada were more 
abundant. The Sandwich Island Missions could never compare, 
for numbers and prosperity, with the Reductions of Paraguay, 
nor the Protestant conversions in India equal the dazzling career 
of the first Jesuits who preached there. 

The causes of this fact are various: first of all is this, that 
the Romish theology addresses itself more to the senses, is more 
tangible than the Protestant. The august company of saints, 
with their queen ; the Holy Mother of God, interceding between 
heaven and earth; the impressive ceremonies of mass, of the 
procession of the host, and the rest; the mediation ascribed to 
the priest, and the mysterious sanctity of his office, — these, and 
much more of the same kind, seize and hold the attention of the 
barbarian, already accustomed,*it may be, to a worship whose 
forms are not wholly dissimilar. The life of the savage is mainly 
in the senses, like that of a child; and, of course, those arguments 
which address themselves to his senses will be best appreciated. 
Herein Protestants have usually made a serious mistake, and 
have treated savages as if they were of equal capacity with men 
a thousand years before them in cultivation. The Jesuit is wiser, 
and therefore more successful. But why may not Protestants 
learn something from this, and give to their religion an aspect 
more attractive to him who needs it most? At present, the 
Protestant Church rather repels the poor, the friendless, the 
degraded, whom the wide arms of the Holy Mother open with 
joy to receive; but this ought not to beso. Why may not all 
that is beautiful in the Catholic forms be adopted into our own ? 
Not that we would make our religion less inward, but more out- 
ward. With the absurdities of Catholicism we would have noth- 
ing to do, —with its stupid mysteries, and its blasphemous 
degradation of the Deity. But that which the Catholic core- 
monies were instituted to show forth,—the majesty and the 
goodness and the love of God, — these we might symbolize, as 
winningly and as forcibly. 

Then it is to be feared that Protestants have been too severe 
in insisting upon the dogmas of their creed, rather than the 
‘¢ weightier matters ’’ of social improvement and a Christian life. 
The Jesuits do not seem ever to have preached many purely theo- 
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logical tenets: they baptized their converts, and trusted to the 
rites and discipline of the church to keep them good Catholics. 
Meanwhile they themselves attended more zealously to the phy- 
sical and social wants of their people, though always, to be sure, 
under the light and guidance of the church. But among the 
Protestants, and especially where two sects have come in contact 
on the same missionary ground, there is apt to be a too exclusive 
attention to questions merely theological, and too often sectarian. 
And the spirit of some of the missionaries more resembles that 
of a New England controversialist than a bearer of the good 
news to all people.* Even where there is none of this disposi- 
tion manifested, it may be doubted whether more labor is not 
bestowed on catechizing, explaining the Scriptures, and illus- 
trating the merely intellectual aspect of Christianity, than the 
character of those taught requires. This is a delicate and dis- 
puted subject, it is true; but we do not hesitate to say, that 
what is called the religious education of the converts is extrava- 
gantly out of proportion to the other culture which they receive. 
A good and pious man once said that “ Christianity had done 
more for the world by its indirect than by its direct influence ; ”’ 
that is to say, more by its pervading the social institutions and 
the civilization of the world, than by the immediate efforts of 
professing Christians. If this be so, it should teach a most im- 
portant lesson, and one nowhere more needed than among the 
Protestant missions. 

In other matters, too, the Protestants are prone to expect and 
exact too much of their converts. It cannot be that a people 
living in the depth of barbarism should in a single century — 
still less in a third part of that time — be able to receive the 
enlightenment which our own race, though one of the most 
progressive the world has seen, has been a thousand years in 
acquiring. The great works of God are all gradual in their 
accomplishment ; as we do not see the miracle of sunrise, till the 
angels of twilight and of dawn have prepared the way. 


* Mr. Ward, writing from Madras, in 1845, said: ‘* Enough to say, that 
this city contains a population of four hundred and fifty thousand souls, and 
is crowded with errorists of every name and grade, from the most debased 
votary of Paganism to the refined Socinian.” 

The missions of the Catholics are uniformly spoken of with hostility by 
our American missionaries. 
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The Jesuits understood this better, also; in fact, it is probable 
that they erred on the other side, and retarded too much the pro- 
gress of their people. Lither error is bad enough, but that of 
the Protestants seems the worst of the two. 

But it is an ungracious task to point out the faults of men 
who work so earnestly for the good of others, and who have 
really done so much. Let us, rather, look at those things in 
which they far excel the Catholics. 

In the very first place, I would reckon the prominent posi- 
tion which woman occupies among the Protestant missionaries. 
More than half the laborers sent out by the American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions are females.* What an 
influence for good must be exerted by these hundreds of faithful, 
loving, devoted women! We cannot but think that their lives, 
illustrating so well the gospel of love, which their husbands and 
brothers do not always preach, are of more convincing weight 
with the rude and simple Pagans than all the exhortations of 
the men. Glorious act of Protestantism ! it has freed itself from 
the debasing monkish ideas of women which disgraced the Cath- 
olic Church, and has taken its stand on the laws of our nature 
and the eternal revelations of God, who makes woman the chosen 
instrument in every best work. Yet, singularly enough, the 
very institution which in theory denies the sanctity of woman, 
as such, has incorporated more of the feminine element of ten- 
derness and compassion than churches whose principle is better. 

Again: the Protestant missions are free from those gross de- 
lusions, that pious fraud and cheating for the glory of God, 
which have always attended the Jesuit conversions. No pre- 
tended miracles, no juggling deceits, no base attributing to God 
of the arts of a mountebank and the temper of a hangman, have 
disfigured the brief annals of the Protestants. This certainly 
marks a great difference between the two. 

Then it has been a favorite project with the Protestants to 
educate a native clergy, to assist in the improvement of their 
countrymen ; and so great has been their success, that, at the 
present time, the Sandwich Island churches are sending out 


* In 1845, the whole number was 355, of which 181 were women. In 
1852, the whole number was 402, of whom 213 were women. The Report 
of the American Baptist Missionary Union for 1848 (the only one we 
have) makes their whole number 105; women, 55. 
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native missionaries to some of the other islands in those seas. 
This is going far beyond the Jesuit system in Paraguay. Fi- 
nally, though much more might be said, the support of our 
missions does not come from the revenues of a powerful and 
oppressive hierarchy, nor the capricious favor of sovereigns, but 
is the free contribution of thousands, often poor themselves, who 
are moved by purest compassion to give help to their ignorant 
brothers. This alone lends a dignity to the cause, which should 
save it from the sneers at least of Christians. 

When we think of the earnestness, the self-sacrifice of these 
missionaries, — their noble enthusiasm, and the long years of 
wearisome toil by which it is put to the proof, though our heart 
cries out against their theological errors, and the false views of 
God which many of them hold up, — we forget it all in admira- 
tion of their lives, and their so often heroic death. Across the 
long stretch of seas and inhospitable lands which separate them 
from the ease of home, we send them the just tribute of confi- 
dence in their motives, and lift a prayer for their success. 

F. 


LEGENDS FROM THE GERMAN OF HERDER. 
No. III. 


Tue TuRTLEDOVE. 


’Twas held of old, that when a conqueror — 

An enemy of man — first greets the light, 

All nature mourns: the clouds shed crimson rain ; 
The heaven is darkened; quakes the solid earth ; 
Volcanic fires burst forth; upon the winds 
Storms howl, and spirit-voices in the storms, 
“Woe to mankind! For trouble and for tears, 
For woe to thousands, is the infant born!” 


But as in the dark night the Light of nations 
Arose, the whole world lay in holy stillness. 
The stars shone clearer, and with blessing came 
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A new star forth, and whispered to the hearts 
Of pious sages, “* The desire and hope 

Of many a century is at length fulfilled ; 

The Consolation of the world is born.” 


Then sang the angel-voices in the sky, 
‘Glory and praise be unto God in heaven ; 
Peace to the suffering earth, and joy to men!” 


Then to the simple shepherds came an angel : 
“Rejoice! rejoice! the people’s friend is born.” 
O child, in silence and concealment lying! 
The swans of Pheebus sang not round thy cradle. 
But let the holy legend reverently 
Tell what the turtledove, the faithful-hearted, 
Sang near thy rocky cavern.* Love eternal 
Spake, softly murmuring, in her every tone. 


Beautiful infant! 

Here do I find thee? 

Swaddling-clothes bind thee ; 
Rocks are around. 


Ever affection 
Comes, for her loved ones 
Tenderly caring, 
Willingly sharing 

All that can wound. 


And if in darkness, 

And if unknown, 

Then the more cheerfully 
Beareth she all! 


Infant! Thou bearest, — 
Lamb of the Holy One, — 
Sins of the world 

” From its earliest fall. 





* According to tradition, the Saviour was born in a cavern or grotto near 
Bethlehem. 
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Burden tremendous! 
Of each evil time 
The wrong and deception, 
The error and crime! 


Beautiful infant! 
Fairer than yonder 
Glistens thy star! 
Thorns and ingratitude, 
Scourging and shame, 
Scorn and oppression, 
Wait thee afar! 


Lo! thou art smiling! 

Answer’st thou me, 

** Love holds but lightly 

Praise and renown; 

Love triumphs over 
Death’s keenest pangs” ? 


Up then! accomplish 
What thou beginnest. 
Stretch forth thy hand 
To the cockatrice’ den. 
Pass on courageous 
Over the dragon’s 
Terrible fangs! 


Yonder in heaven, 

Far o’er the stars, 
Yet shall we be, — 

All thy beloved, — 
Happy with thee! 


Thus sang the turtledove; and in the heavens 
The angels sang their lay of peace and joy. 
The music of the spheres, the lofty chorus, 
Through ages, through eternity resounding, 
Is but an echo of that hallowed song. 
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THE SECRET OF DR. JUDSON’S POWER. 


WE have looked in vain for some extended notice of the “ Life 
of Dr. Judson” in the pages of the ‘‘ Magazine.” We venture 
to give a few of our own impressions. Those who have read the 
book may be interested in them, and those who have not may be 
induced to thereby; and we should be very glad to be the means 
of making even one more acquainted with such a character as 
that of Dr. Judson. The book ought to have as wide a circula- 
tion as ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin” has had; for it is one of absorbing 
interest from beginning to end. We do not know when we have 
read a book that was so suggestive of earnest thought, and 
excited in us so much feeling. We pretend to no critical power ; 
but the biographers seem to us to have done their work remarka- 
bly well, — closely keeping to their subject, placing the missionary 
field clearly and distinctly before us, and bringing out the life of 
Dr. Judson in strong relief. ‘They had a true appreciation of the 
character of the great missionary; and to us it seems a character 
calculated to excite the warmest enthusiasm. We had never 
understood that character. We had given him credit for intel- 
lectual power, force of character, strength of purpose, and abun- 
dance of missionary zeal; but of that warm heart we had no 
idea ; and for its revelation in these volumes we are most grate- 
ful. We feel we have been made better by it. It shines out in 
every page of the ‘‘Memoir.’’ It revealed the secret of his 
success. We were stupid, that we did not take it for granted 
that it was there; for how otherwise could he have been so emi- 
nently successful in the great object of his life? We knew he 
had that strong passion for ‘saving souls,’”’ but not that his own 
nature was so brimful of affectionateness, flowing over upon all 
around him, drawing them all towards him, making all happy 
about him. Admiring as every one must the power of his intel- 
lect, his unwearying perseverance and steadfastness, his entire 
singleness of aim and purpose, his grand self-sacrifice and devo- 
tion, nevertheless are we most drawn to him for his strong, 
warm, loving, unselfish heart, and the capacity involved therein 
of enjoyment and of suffering. Many other men may have 
equalled, many surpassed, him in powers of mind; but we ques- 
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tion whether there are many who have had such a might of 
disinterested love added thereto. It seems to us, it must for 
ever single him out as one of the great men of whom “the 
world is not worthy.” There is about his character a most win- 
ning approximation to the love wherewith Christ loved us. We 
are so glad to remember one of our common flesh and blood, who 
loved so much, and whose love never faltered amid terrible trials 
and heart-rending bereavements! We are impressed with the 
simplicity, as well as strength, of his faith. His one thought 
seemed to be to do ‘‘ what would please God.” It seems as if 
‘the saw God always before him.” We are not surprised that 
his faith was so unquestioning and implicit; it must needs be, 
from the depths of his love. Where he loved so much, he must 
trust. In view of the elements that went to make up his original 
character, and what the grace of God did for him, one could not 
but rejoice that he was a Christian. What an amount of torture 
there would have been in a merely worldly life for such a nature 
as his was! Infinitely more, it seems to us, than he did suffer, 
as it was. How can one help feeling that such beings are God’s 
chosen instruments? And yet we see many others as largely 
gifted, who live for the world and themselves. Is it not to be 
presumed, that, in a measure, it is left for us to choose whether 
we will be those instruments, — some responsibility left to each 
individual? And to crown this love and faith, as strikingly 
exemplified, is his humility, always, it is said, the accompaniment 
of a great mind. ‘To think little of himself” seemed not so 
much an acquired grace (as we are expressly told it was) as to 
be always unconscious of himself seemed an instinct. A shining 
example for struggling souls! It has an ennobling influence to 
follow the life of such a being through all its course. Its one 
grand aim and purpose running like a mighty river through it, 
gaining new strength with every year and day and hour, over- 
coming all obstacles or making them serve his purpose, never 
forgotten or laid aside for one moment, or its place usurped by 
any joy, or its work checked by any sorrow, or chilled by any 
disappointment, or dampened by sickness, but unwaveringly pur- 
sued while the breath of life was in him! and that object the 
saving the souls of poor, perishing, benighted heathens, — so 
entirely unselfish! Let men say what they will, one has a 
feeling of exultation at such an example of what our human 
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nature can become, and does, ‘‘ when the Spirit of God has given 
understanding.” How can one help likening our missionary to 
the great apostle of the Gentiles? He protested against any 
such comparison, but the mind makes it involuntarily. And 
who can rise from the perusal of such a life, and not exclaim, — 


‘¢ For all thy saints, O God! 
We bless thy glorious name” ? 


Another impression made upon us was of the happiness of the 
missionary life. There has been a prejudice about that, which 
we hope these volumes will undo ; for it is an ignorant prejudice. 
Happiness is, after all, more an affair of the heart than of out- 
ward circumstance. It is of the person, not the place. And, 
if success in the pursuit of what we have set our hearts on 
implies happiness, then Dr. Judson must have had many happy 
hours. We imagine that many, very many of those days spent 
at the ‘‘zayat;”’ preaching the gospel, must have been days of 
pure enjoyment. Who would not- have been absorbingly inter- 
ested in revealing our blessed Saviour to those eager listeners ? 
Who would not have felt inexpressible delight, giving “‘ the living 
water’’ to thirsty souls? We thought, when reading about it, 
we wished we had been there too. And who would not have felt 
repaid for any amount of toil; blest, beyond expression, if 
allowed to give the life and works and words of Jesus to a 
nation that knew him not? Dr. Judson must have been a happy 
man, in the highest sense of the word. It is true, he made 
sacrifices. So do we all, —some for fame, ambition, affection, 
money. Why not for religion? That certainly is the safest 
investment, brings in the largest return. It is true, he suffered ; 
suffered so sorely, so severely, one hardly dares dwell upon it. 
In reading the account of the imprisonment at Ava, one shudders, 
and wishes it was a romance. We wonder he did not die. We 
don’t know why he did not, except that God kept the breath of 
life in him that he might finish his work. But, fearful as were 
those sufferings, they seem not so terrible to us as those long 
years of widowhood. We do not know that we ever read any 
thing that pained us so deeply, that distresses us so now to think 
of, as the record of those years. Imagine, if you can, the alle- 
viation that the visits of his wife were to him in prison, and then, 
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if you can, the desolation that her absence must have occasioned. 
Loving her so tenderly, every feeling deepened by reunion after 
a long separation, then every emotion heightened by the revela- 
tion of power and devotion his imprisonment brought. What 
a happy home they must have had after his release! What a 
hopeful prospect for the future! for had they not suffered enough 
“for a season”? And then that sudden death, and he so far 
away, — how agonizing it must have been, well nigh crushing all 
life and hope out of him ! 

We rather wonder that Dr. Wayland should have thought so 
many words of defence needed for the subsequent years. Those 
who have suffered so deeply needed no such explanation; and 
those who have not would hardly be the wiser for it. He was 
misunderstood. He was trying so hard to subdue all his loneli- 
ness, and longings for the loved one, by a greater love to his 
heavenly Father ; trying to tear up by the roots the very human 
nature that gave him half his power. It was in vain. He might 
as well have tried to turn his heart to stone. There was nothing 
for him to do but to be patient with that sore discipline, and wait 
God’s time. That it was needed one cannot doubt, else it would 
not have been sent; but who could be otherwise than glad when 
it came to an end, when its work was done, and he was happy 
again in the full play of his domestic affections? But all that 
suffering had nothing in it peculiar to the missionary life. Such 
trials are experienced everywhere; and each one suffers according 
as he is capable. And if, as it has been well said, sorrow, in 
departing from the submissive soul, reveals its angel-face, then 
we can surely say that the bright hours of Dr. Judson’s life 
outnumbered the sorrowful ones. He said so himself; and we 
are glad that the book left that impression upon us. 

It seems very evident that his marrying so soon again in this 
country (for which he was severely censured) was due, a great 
deal, to his memory of those years of suffering, and their influence 
over him. He knew by experience what was best; and every 
one should rejoice that the closing years of the good man’s life 
were spent in a ‘‘deliciously happy family.” It is very refresh- 
ing, too, to see that the devotion of all his energies to his cause 
involved no neglect of home-duties. .We like to know it, because 
the missionary has been accused, and we believe falsely, of forget- 
ting all social obligation, and because we think true Christianity 
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always tends to a harmonious development of the whole character, 
and we see it illustrated here. He loved not home and friends 
the less, but Christ the more.. 

This biography will do good service, by showing how happiness 
comes whenever we live in obedience to our convictions, obedient 
“to the heavenly vision.” Dr. Judson could not do otherwise 
than go to Burmah, and nowhere else could he have been happy. 
We wonder how many Christians have any large measure of 
his spirit. 

We must confess that it is a subject of great wonder, how, 
with his warm heart and large faith, Dr. J. could hold the belief 
that God made all those poor heathen to be what they are, and 
then dooms them to everlasting punishment; a belief that common 
sense and a sense of justice alike revolt at. And, in reading 
the metaphysical discussions, and discussions about the Trinity, 
how could one help wishing that a more simple faith had been 
united with that fervid zeal! And, after all, it was the simple 
display of Christ’s love that won their hearts most effectually. 
That they could understand. 

If Dr. Judson’s success were to be measured by the number 
of converts, it would fall very far short of the true reckoning. 
Sometimes it seems he did the most for his own country in 
arousing the missionary spirit, — the spirit of disinterested labor 
for others. 

Very grand seem to us those ‘monthly concerts” of praise 
and prayer and petition, swelling up in union from so many 
sincere hearts. Just so far as they are single and sincere will a 
blessing follow them. 

But not alone in Burmah is there a missionary field. To 
every one of us is there assigned missionary ground. We may 
not be called upon to go east or west, perhaps not beyond the 
precincts of our homes; but there, there is work for us to do, — 
seed to be sown and harvests to be gathered, sin to be overcome 
and souls to be saved. There can we strive and pray for our 
own growth in holiness; there can we strive and pray for the 
good of others, saving their souls through Christ who died. And 
if to us no glorious deeds be assigned, and of us no great sacri- 
fices be demanded, yet God grant we may hear the sentence, 
“'Phou hast been faithful over a few things!” 

A. B. 


VOL. XI. 8 
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At London, the Crystal Palace was the World’s Fair; and, from 
all the world, visitors thronged to it. Many foreigners do not 
come to the Crystal Palace at New York; but then also in some 
other respects it is another thing in America to what it was in 
England. At London, in the Great Exhibition was to be seen 
what could be done by the nations of the world; but at New 
York is to be seen what the nationality of America is in its 
elements and capacities. Our neighbors, our fellow-citizens, — 
if not their handiwork, at least it is their capability, which we 
admire in the articles which fill the naves, the courts, the gal- 
leries of the Greek Cross at Reservoir Square. 

For the English mind was here before these English products. 
It may have grown American; but yet, for energy, versatility, 
practicality, it is essentially the same mind as what wrought 
these cotton cloths in Lancashire looms, these plaids at Selkirk, 
these gorgeous silks at Manchester, these knives and tools at 
Sheffield, this work of the silversmith at Birmingham, this group 
of Bedouins round a palm-tree in the sand, and this Shakspearian 
shield, with the “‘ Seven Ages of Man” upon it. 

Zutphen, Zandyk, Zaandam, Wilhelminadorp, Hertogenbosch, 
Leuwarden, Freisland, Utrecht! Surely we are now in the 
Dutch department. Here are clocks and sun-dials, broadcloths 
and decorated furniture, tobacco-pipes and samples of dog’s wool. 
Here are specimens of printing from Leyden; and they remind 
us of Elzevir, the old printer, and his fame among scholars. And 
here are contributions — one, two, three — from Amsterdam. 
New York was New Amsterdam once; and these crystals, these 
metals, these bricks, these tiles, these machines, these bells cast 
for a chime, —all these are evidences of what the founders of 
New York were by nature for industry, thrift, enterprise, and 
fortitude. 

Ah! here is a statue of Racine; and it is the work of David. 
And now all down this left-hand side are flags and other emblems 
of France. Here are preserved meats, potatoes, and sardines ; 
pastils, drugs, and coloring matters; raw silk, cocoons, and, from 
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the manufactories at Lyons, rich silk dresses. Here are designs 
for churches ; and close by them are double-barrelled fusils, side- 
arms, and sabres. Here is tapestry from the imperial manufac- 
tory of the Gobelins. But now these clocks, statuettes, this 
stained glass, these mirrors, this porcelain from Sevres, these 
. beautiful silks, this furniture from Paris, — what arguments 
they are for maintaining among us schools of design! Because 
material and labor become so much more effective by the help 
of taste. 

And now we are among the contributions from Germany. 
Here are guns and swords, spades and scythes. Here are 
philosophical instruments, woollen cloths, cutlery, and tapestry. 
Here are types and books from the native country of the first 
printers, and toys and jewelry from quaint old Nuremberg. 
And of persons who have wrought at fabrics like these, how 
many thousands are naturalized, every year, as American citi- 
zens ! 

Austria, — how rich and beautiful seem the goods here! And 
Italy! There are more articles here than might have been 
expected, — chemical productions, specimens of chocolate, olive 
oil, and flour, heath-sprigs for brushes, raw silk, bricks light 
enough to float, an engineer’s picture of the Alpine valleys, two 
or three books, one of prayers, one of engravings, and one of 
political caricatures, fine straw work, Venus and Cupid in a 
conch-shell, cameos, a vase for holy water, a pavement of Roman 
mosaic, marble slabs, fine willow chips for hats, and ivory 
carvings. But this statuary standing about is truly Italy, — this’ 
statue of Columbus, this Bacchante, this marble bust of Iris, 
this bust of Dante, and these eighty other works of the chisel. 

And Switzerland is here, and offers for our inspection watches, 
philosophical and surgical instruments, jewelry, and costly manu- 
factures in silk, tapestry, and porcelain. 

And here also are articles from some other countries, — rye, 
steel, and snow-shoes from Sweden; coffee, mahogany, a bust of 
the emperor, and Castor beans, from Hayti; from Belgium, sugar- 
candy, mill-stones, books, pantaloon-stuffs, and fire-arms. And 
from Mexico here is a collection of apes, monkeys, men, and 
birds carved from rock by a deaf and dumb Indian. 

But see, yonder is the staircase to the picture-gallery. Oh! 
but this is worth a journey from the East, or even from. the far 
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West. These paintings, nearly seven hundred in number, so 
beautiful, of so many ages, and of so many different schools, — 
the exhibition of them to so many thousands of visitors must 
have been fully worth the great cost even of the Crystal Palace, 
How much refining influence must there have been on the 
myriads of visitors who have walked up and down among these 
works of art! How much good must have been effected for so 
many thousands of Americans, intelligent, quick, but strangers 
to art, by bringing about them the works and the spiritual pre- 
sence of Correggio, Carlo Dolci, Murillo, Rubens, the Ruysdaels, 
the Vernets, Teniers, Van QOstade, Vries, Van Pelt, and a 
hundred other artists ! 

In this gallery hangs many an illustrated page of history, and 
before which persons stand and wonder, and grow thoughtful 
and earnest. This, — who is this, and what is this scene, by 
this pillar covered with diagrams? It is “The starry Galileo 
and his woes,’ — the astronomer before the Council appointed 
by Pope Urban, yielding with the knee, which he is about to 
bend, but unconvinced, indignant, and unsubdued. This large 
picture, — what is it? . This man with this cap and gown, look- 
ing like a professor in a university, and standing alone on the 
floor, before these high seats,— who is this? It is Martin 
Luther before Charles the Fifth, at the Diet of Worms, and 
looking as though he were in the very act of speaking those 
words with which he closed his speech: ‘‘Let me, then, be 
refuted or convinced by the testimony of the Scriptures, or by 
the clearest argument; otherwise I cannot and will not recant, 
for it is neither safe nor expedient to act against conscience. 
Here I take my stand: I can do no otherwise. So help me 
God! Amen.’ ‘This picture is the Discovery of the. dead 
body of Gustavus Adolphus after the Battle of Leutzen, where 
he fell, fighting for the cause of Protestantism ; and this is John 
Knox, the reformer, denouncing the crimes of Mary Stuart; and 
this is the King of France on his balcony, firing at the Hugue- 
nots, on the night of the massacre of St. Bartholomew. Ah, 
these two pictures! Yonder is one; it is the Swiss Patrivts 
taking the Oath to liberate their Country. And see this other ; 
it is the Emperor of Austria at the Battle of Murten. This, 
then, is the battle, of which, in his joyous old ballad, Veit 
Weber sings : — 
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‘“‘The game of chess is a kingly play ; 
’Tis a leaguer now that tries ; 
He took from the king his pawns away ; 
His flank unguarded lies. 


His castles were of little use ; 
His knights were in a strait ; 
Turn him whatever way he choose, 
There threatens him checkmate. 


Veit Weber had his hand on sword, 
Who did this rhyme indite ; 

Till evening mowed he with the sword ; 
He sang the stour at night.” 


Here are scenes from life, in presence of which the heart swells, 
—the Last Moments of Tasso, who died on the very day on 
which he was to have been crowned as a poet by the pope; 
Regulus making his voluntary return to Carthage and death ; 
and the Execution of Marino Faliero, the Doge of Venice. How 
erect he stands there, and fearless, — the old ruler ! 


“T perish, but not unavenged ; far ages 
Float up from the abyss of time to be, 
And show these eyes, before they close, the doom 
Of this proud city; and I leave my curse 
On her and hers for ever.” 


And this picture is Dante taking leave of his Family, before 
departing from Florence for ever. Dante! this name is another 
word for misery and greatness ; a household word, it is the name 
of a houseless wanderer. But— 


‘“‘ Heaven unbarred to him her lofty gates, 
To whom his country hers refused to ope.” 


Again! and the best of them! Here, now, is the sixth picture, 
which we have noticed, of which Columbus is the subject. Here 
are a Portrait of Columbus, Columbus at the Monastery of 
Robeda in Spain, Christopher Columbus at Salamanca, Columbus 
receiving a Letter of Recommendation to Queen Isabella of 
Spain, the Landing of Columbus at Santa Cruz, and Columbus 
discerning the Land. What a moment! What a subject for a 
painter! And what a grand sonnet is that by Schiller on 


Columbus ! 
VOL. XI, 8* 
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‘*Cheerly, bold mariner! Heed not the scoff 
Of flippant ignorance! Though, in despair, 
The steersman’s wearied hand drop from the helm, 
Still westward, westward! There the golden shores, 
Already to thy spirit visible, 
Or soon or late, thy straining eyes shall bless ! 
God, God is thy Conductor! Trust in him ; 
And onward hold thy patient course, athwart 
The trackless wild of waters! For, be sure, 
The land thou seekest, did it not before 
Exist, from out the silent deep would rise, 
Such daring to reward! With Genius Nature 
A sacred league hath struck ; and whatsoe’er 
Genius hath promised, Nature must confirm!” 


The Coliseum, the Cathedral of Frauenburg, the Arch of Janus 
in Rome, the Son of William Tell, Peter the Hermit! Looking 
to the right and left in this gallery, — 


“We think of all the glorious things 
Which o’er this earth are spread, 
Of mighty peasants and the kings 
Which under it lie dead.” 


Sunset on the Lake of Geneva, View on the Briel in Holland, 
the Rising Thunder-storm, a Marine View! 


«One showed an iron coast and angry waves. 
You seemed to hear them climb and fall, 
And roar rock-thwarted under bellowing caves, 
Beneath the windy wall. 


And one, the reapers at their sultry toil. 

In front they bound the sheaves. Behind 
Were realms of upland, prodigal in oil, 

And hoary to the wind. 


And one, an English home. Gray twilight poured 
On dewy pastures, dewy trees, 

Softer than sleep, — all things in order stored, 
A haunt of ancient Peace.” 


This is, indeed, a “‘ Palace of Art.” But now let us descend 
this staircase, and seek the source of yonder noise. And now, 
as we advance through these courts and avenues, how many 
other lines of Tennyson come to the mind with objects which we 
have passed by, especially of statuary ! 
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‘“‘ For there was Milton, like a seraph strong ; 
Beside him Shakspeare, bland and mild ; 
And there the world-worn Dante grasped his song, 
And somewhat grimly smiled.” 


Ah! now we are in the United States Department, and in the 
quarter where machines are exhibited. These wheels that fly so 
fast and true,—in the noise and speed of them, and in the 
terrible power and wonderful precision of these engines, there is 
something with which the spectator grows energetic. And, while 
we looked at these machines in motion, almost we felt ashamed 
for the great space of time during which we had loitered among 
the pictures. Art is well; but it is not life, and, indeed, is 
only the decoration of life. And artistic tastes are well; but 
perhaps they have only a weakening effect upon a mind which 
has never grown earnest with effort. 

America, — the national mind here shall be none the less, 
but all the more, successful with the sculptor’s chisel and the 
painter’s brush, because, for a time, it seems so much absorbed 
with engines and railroads. 

As to the articles of American manufacture exhibited here, it 
may be enough to remember, that, in regard to them, the report 
of the English Commissioners who visited this Exhibition has 
perhaps created more surprise and excitement in England than 


did even McCormick’s Reaper. 
W. M. 


CAN THE PRIEST EXPLAIN HIMSELF MORE 
CLEARLY THAN GOD? 


THOsE governments which are sustained by force, and defended 
by bayonets, could not maintain their supremacy without the aid 
of two powerful instruments, — the Spy, penetrating to the deep- 
est recesses of the human heart, and revealing its secrets to the 
rulers; and Ignorance, which places man on a level with brutes, 
and deprives him of the knowledge of his duties and rights. 

But how could those elements of power be obtained? To 
secure the greatest results at the least cost, and without awaken- 
ing the suspicions of the people, was their great problem. For 
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these purposes it was desirable to employ religious men; but 
men of what species of religion? Christianity was growing in 
every region of the earth; but Christianity could not fulfil their 
wishes. The gospel teaches equality and brotherly love; Chris- 
tianity expands the mind, and increases the desire of knowledge ; 
it, was, therefore, ill adapted to their use, unless its doctrines 
should be virtually metamorphosed, retaining their appearance, 
but renouncing their spirit. 

On the other hand, the church found herself limited, as soon 
as a worldly ambition had corrupted her rulers. She then met 
the princes of the world on their own territory; and, as her spi- 
ritual force could not successfully oppose the physical power of 
the governments, she found it necessary to flatter, coax, and 
abase herself, in order that, at some favorable moment, she might 
surprise and conquer them. History shows us how gradually 
Popery acquired political consistency, while forsaking evangelical 
truths ; how Popery and despotism leaned on each other, to sus- 
tain their wavering steps. 

In those countries where, unfortunately, mankind is oppressed 
by the yoke of tyranny, the means of supporting life are insuf- 
ficient. To sustain themselves and their families, men are often 
obliged, in spite of their wishes, to enter on a career which can 
ensure them their future subsistence. Many follow the religious 
path, not from conviction or sincere belief, but merely as a specu- 
lation. An arbitrary government disdains the increase of popu- 
lation.. Therefore it favors unmarried priests; it needs secret 
spies (and priests are wonderfully skilful); it wishes to have 
the human mind limited and confined; priests fulfil the require- 
ment scrupulously. And as the priest was chosen for the double 
purpose, both to spy, and to stop every intellectual development, 
so nothing is easier, in those countries, than to become a priest 
or a monk. 

Now to the question. 

I propose to meet the priests on this point. They prohibit 
the people from reading the Bible. Their real reason is, it has 
no Popery in it, and it is full of personal liberty. But their 
assigned reason for forbidding it is, that ‘‘ they cannot understand 
it.” Now, if God cannot so express himself as to make himself 
understood by the laity, can the priest explain himself clearly ? 

I answer, he cannot. And, first of all, I observe, that no 
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priest, endowed with a moderate knowledge, can firmly believe 
the doctrines he professes. Even they who enter on the minis- 
terial career only to sustain life know that to be a Christian is 
to be a believer in Christ; and to be a believer in Christ is to 
follow scrupulously all the precepts the great Master has taught 
us, and left as an heritage to his faithful disciples. The priest 
must, then, know, better than any other all evangelical truths, 
both for his own instruction, and to be a skilful champion against 
those who, capriciously or from true conviction, attempt to over- 
throw Christianity. He must, then, indubitably know the road 
laid down for a good Christian to walk in. 

But can he follow it ? 

He cannot; 1. Because it is for his own interest to conceal the 
evangelical truths. What will be done to a priest, if he, imbued 
with an evangelical spirit, should cry to the people, ‘‘ Brethren, 
no more shall you hear, from this pulpit, doctrines which are but 
precepts of men; no more shall profound darkness obscure your 
minds; no more shall be heard pompous eloquence, but solid 
reasoning; no more hypocrisy, but truth; no more capricious 
inventions, but the word of Him who is infinite, immutable, eter- 
nal. Whom thinkest thou that I am? What do you see in 
this venerable man who speaks tc you? Listen, and tremble 
with horror! Nature does not contain in her bosom a more 
barbarous, more dreadful animal than I am. The lion devours 
because he is pushed by hunger; but, when glutted, he sleeps 
quietly in his den. He does not attack a man or animal until 
he has alarmed them with his roarings. The victim sees before 
him a powerful enemy, and, deprived of any help, succumbs ; 
but I, a priest, am a ravenous wolf, hid under the mantle of a 
tractable lamb. I hold in my hand a poignard of the purest 
steel, and indefatigably wound, everywhere, — on the right side, 
on the left, forward, and backward. I first transform man, this 
master-piece of nature, into a biped; after subduing him by 
flattery, I brandish my weapdh, and deal my blows directly to 
his heart; and he, affected as by a magical power, willingly pre- 
sents his breast, and takes delight in those wounds which destroy 
him. You believe me the friend of humanity, while I am its 
scourge. You trust in me; and I, against every human and 
divine law, abuse your trust, and precipitate you into an abyss. 
I grow rich, and with your profusion feed my vices, and feel in 
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myself an indefatigable tendency to vilify and degrade you, and 
to possess all you hold most dear in this world. I do not enter 
into particulars, nor state any thing more specific, as it would 
but make you sadder and increase your griefs: but know me from 
this moment; see always in me a capital enemy, only do not 
believe I do it always willingly. I need to nourish myself; the 
priestly table distributes to me bread, together with shame; I 
know it: but, in spite of myself, I am obliged to accept it, and 
follow my destiny. It is only in this moment, that, suffering by 
remorse, feeling the horrors of my position, and full of a reli- 
gious instinct, I speak words which priest never spoke before. 

“Thou art a Christian; behold, then, the basis of thy reli- 
gion: 1. Love the Lord thy God above all; 2. Love thy neigh- 
bor as thyself. No man can enter into thy conscience; this is 
an agreement between thee and thy God; thine are the advan- 
tages, thine the consequences. But it is innate, — the conviction 
that guides thee, 1. To love thy God. We love for a mutual ex- 
change of love, or as a mark of gratitude to that person who 
benefits us. Both these feelings we must have for God. He is 
our Creator. He not only bestows upon us innumerable benefits, 
but loved us so much as to sacrifice his only-begotten Son Jesus 
for our salvation. We are, then, bound to love him above all 
things or beings. 2. To besincere with him. He is always pres- 
ent with us: a hair on our heads cannot escape his notice. He 
reads our hearts: before a thought can be expressed, he knows 
it. We cannot lie, nor dissemble, nor deceive him. Then should 
we not be sincere with him ? 

“‘The Lord God is not, as you have always, been taught, mere- 
ly a Judge severe, ready at every moment to thunder upon us, 
only appeased by the intercession of saints and Marys. God is 
our Friend, our loving Father. He always wishes our happiness. 
If we repent of our sins, and trust in him, he will not, he cannot 
refuse both the pardon of our sins and the bestowment of all we 
sincerely and properly ask of hinf. I say he cannot, because he 
has willingly bound himself not to do it. It is incontestable 
that a man, in sinning, forsakes his God; but it is certain, too, 
that a man knowing his faults, declaring himself a sinner, and 
obtaining his pardon from his God, in the name of the Saviour 
Jesus, is again reconciled to his Creator. The Lord God looks 
at his Son, as it were, clothed with our sins; he looks at the 
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sinner as sprinkled with redeeming blood, and he therefore will 
forgive and receive him to his breast. Covered with so great a 
shield, he is safe. With such a friend, he cannot be in want 
of any thing. He who nourishes the birds, who adorns the 
meadows with flowers, will never forsake the man who belongs 
to him, and is among his beloved sons. 

“But as thou rejoicest in these advantages, thy neighbor 
can, like thee, aspire to the same fortune ; thou, then, wilt see in 
him a man included in the same compact, bound with the same 
cords of love; of course thou wilt perceive in him thyself; thou 
wilt be glad in his gladness, and suffer in his misfortune; thou 
wilt do all in thy power to help him, and console him in his 
griefs, as he will help thee in thy distress: thou, then, wilt 
abstain from occasioning to another man whatever thou knowest 
to be hurtful to thyself, or, rather, thou wilt do for another man 
all that thou wishest to be done for thee. Behold true love, be- 
hold true unity: by professing such principles, man ceases to be 
alone in the world; he becometh intimately connected with all 
those who follow the same maxims ; he cannot be unhappy.” 

What would become of this person, if he should also go on to 
show that the priesthood has only for its object the sacrifices of vic- 
tims for the expiation of human sins; that, in the infancy of the 
world, the fathers of families, the princes, the kings, were priests ; 
that Cain, Abel, Isaac, Jacob, offered always sacrifices by them- 
selves; that, in the time of Moses, the priesthood was limited to 
the tribe of the Levites; but that the priesthood was finally 
extinguished in the sacrifice of the gospel? ‘The priesthood is 
connected with the victims; and, when we have no more victims 
to offer, we need no more priests. 

If, in so speaking, he goes on, and shows that the Holy Scrip- 
tures are the propagators of these truths; thaf the Scriptures 
are a precious treasure, to be possessed by every man, to be 
engraved on his heart ; that the gospel is our light, our guide, 
our comfort, — what, I say, will be done with him? He would 
prepare the hatchet for his neck, the people would know him as 
really he is, — would no more-trust in him; would, rather, de- 
spise him. The tyrants, finding him no longer useful, would 
forsake him, and he would be obliged to finish his existence in 
oblivion, wretchedness, and despair. 

Of course the priest cannot explain himself clearly, because he 
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is obliged to forsake the true path of the believer, and conceal 
the evangelical truths; but also because it is his interest to 
preach doctrines he does not believe. He must advocate only 
that which tends to support him. 

When governments discovered the value of the priest, and 
began to sustain him, the priest saw his own importance, too, 
and abused it. For a good compensation for his works, he asked 
such conveniences and luxuries as the tyrants were willing to 
give, without dispossessing themselves of their treasures. The 
priest, however, could not be satisfied with their rewards. 
Though great, they would not satiate his greediness. He then 
proposed to accomplish his mission without any compensation, 
asking merely to be sustained while planning his new theory, 
intended both to consolidate the despotism, to fortify and enrich 
the priesthood. The despots, finding such a proposal advanta- 
geous to them, acceded to it; the priest then began his plots. 

With the name of Christian, he was obliged to follow the 
Scriptures ; but, in following the Scriptures, he could not accom- 
plish his depraved purposes. He then thought to modify them by 
additions or subtractions; but he saw the experiment was peril- 
ous, he feared that a firm opposition might shake his new edifice 
to the foundation, and destroy him. Audacious and desperate, 
he assumed an apostolical gravity, and cried to the people, “ You 
cannot understand the Scriptures; it belongs only to me to in- 
terpret and explain them to you. From this moment, you must 
hear the true doctrine from my mouth!” The people, naturally 
religious, and credulous in religious matters, saw the great men 
and the kings submissive to the priest, and, accepting as heavenly 
oracles the new theories, gave credit to them, and believed them- 
selves to be incapable of understanding the Scriptures. The 
priest eagerly usurped the Bible, and now he is the master of the 
field; he can, at his leisure, and without any fear, mislead man- 
kind ; he can throw creation back into the disorder of chaos. 

To diseover the secrets of the heart, he invents auricular con- 
fession, and, to know the most minute particulars, assumes a 
divine authority, and says he can restore man to the innocence 
of his infancy ; he can forgive every sin revealed to him; he has 
in his hand the keys’ of eternal life for that man who sincerely 
and without any hesitation, confesses to himr all he does, thinks, 
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and says; and the people believe, open to him their hearts, and 
ask to be guided by him. 

To fatten himself, to grow rich, he invents a place of expia- 
tion, and shows to the afflicted father, to the sorrowful wife, to 
the disconsolate sister, the souls of son, husband, and brother, 
suffering in a wasting fire, from which they cannot be released 
without masses, alms, and gifts to the priest, who, with these 
presents, can refresh those burning souls, and diminish the time 
of their expiation; and men believe, they take the bread from 
the mouths of their children, leave them in distress, and give the 
money to the priest. 

He attributes holiness to men full of vices and abominations ; 
he paints the Virgin Mary with the aspect of a beautiful con- 
cubine ; he calls them mediators between man and his God; he 
orders them to be worshipped, and their worship to be maintained 
with pomp; and men believe blindly, and worship, and give. 

He ordains the abstinence from certain kinds of food, on estab- 
lished days and epochs, but he gives the permission to that man 
who, paying, makes himself possessor of a ball, which he has the 
impudence to call holy ball; and the credulous man abstains 
himself from eating all that the Lord God created for him, or 
pays to avoid being a transgressor of the prescription. 

He slights the holy book, — burns it! He despises the poor 
man, gives homage to the rich. Sitting down in the gates of 
paradise, he sells its ingress at auction; they who give most 
money get in first, and they who give nothing do not enter; 
eternal punishment is reserved for them, — eternal punishment ! 

Christian priest, —or, rather, barbarous, miserable priest, — 
when wilt thou put an end to thy horrible course ? 

The priest says, “‘ You cannot understand what God spoke to 
you.” Horrible blasphemy ! 

The Creator forms the creature; and the creature, like an 
heterogeneous being, as not resembling the Creator, is unable 
to understand him, whilst he can and must understand the priest ! 
But how can he prove it? Is he formed with a nature more ex- 
quisite than mine? Presents his organic structure any elements 
I have not? Is he not a man like me? can I not become a 
priest like him? Why, then, can he comprehend the Scrip- 
tures, and I not? or, rather, why does God speak so clearly to 
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him, and deprive me of such a fortune? Is he his chosen 
son? Is he descended from heaven? is he..... But who 
does not know now who thou art, thou who, adding thy word to 
that of the Omnipotent, makest of thyself a god: thou, council 
or pope, art so bold as to say, It is my will to be followed in 
this or that doctrine; thou who makest thyself superior to the 
same God in speaking clearly to the people, whilst thou sayest 
that he, the God Almighty, did not. 

Eternal God, whatever may be thy great, impenetrable myste- 
ries, our duty is to bow down only to thee, O supreme Maker! 
but if it is given to the believer to come directly to thee, and to 
call upon thee for help, now that he comes to thee and prays, 
grant, O God! his fervent petition. 

Thou wast the God of Abraham ; thou promisedst to him off- 
spring, which would suffer a long, painful captivity, and after 
would become a great nation. The Jewish people came, and 
were slaves in Egypt. If, in the time of that captivity, man 
could think as now, he would have made complaints against thee ; 
he, ignorant of thy determinations, would have murmured against 
thee as he saw how thou wast treating thy people; although we 
know how indispensable was that captivity. The Jewish people 
were a sketch of a nation, without firmness in their belief, en- 
compassed by warrior-tribes, having the peculiar manners of idol- 
worshippers, without any force for resisting the contagious ex- 
amples they always had in their sight, though bound together 
by ties of consanguinity and descending from the same origin, - 
although they had not the same views, nor the same interests and 
sentiments. A great crisis was necessary for them, which could 
reassemble and reunite them as one man. ‘The elect people suf- 
fered slavery; the effects of that suffering, history and time show 
tous. They left all their particular views, forsook their indivi- 
duality; they knew, from the first, the infallible principle, that 
union is strength. They hoped to find in union their salvation; 
and the more they suffered, the more they were strengthened in 
harmonious thoughts, in harmonious wishes. Thy people were 
free, were great, were, and still are, united; though, by thy 
peculiar providences, scattered, and treated with contempt in all 
the regions of the world. 

Almighty God, thou art now the God of Christians. It is 
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true, thou hast spoken of that son of damnation, —of that 
enemy which, appropriating thy greatness, would use all his 
powers in the world in order to be followed by every one in his 
errors, with all the cheat of iniquity; but thou preparest the 
punishment for the impudent Babylon which makest of thy word 
an instrument of tyranny and oppression. Thou hast promised 
that thy gospel shall be spread in all the world. God of mercy, 
show us these days of peace, fraternity, and love. It is true, we 
cannot know thy mysteries ; but, if thou wouldst unite the Jew- 
ish people by the captivity, thou permittest thy Christian people 
to remain under the scourge of the priest, to show how mankind 
are suffering in forsaking thy words, and so strengthen thy people 
in following thee, in worshipping thee ; God of mercy, let us see 
such aday! Shorten the captivity, as thou didst diminish the 
time of suffering in Jerusalem; shorten it, O Lord of mercy ! 
grant this benefit to thy faithful believers, who truly know thee 
and pray unto thee. The priest has done as much as he can; he 
has accomplished his wishes; with a long series of uninterrupted 
innovations he has exhausted his iniquity ; he has induced peo- 
ple, nations, to forsake thee, to curse thee, O Supreme Maker ! 
What more? God of mercy, a look of pity on the best region 
in the world, a glance of compassion on Italy! Italy was thy 
work ; and, when she came forth from thy creating hands, surely 
thou didst smile on her! But where has Italy gone? She 
exists no more! She has disappeared from the world! Where 
are chains, mitres, sceptres, inquisitions, slaughters, horrors, — 
there is thy Italy! God of mercy, look at thy Italian people. 
They are no more Romanists, but they are no more religious: 
they are no more Christians, no more thy believers! They see 
in the priest the instrument of their oppression; and, in the ful- 
ness of their despair, they despise the priest, hate the doctrine of 
thy gospel; they know thee no more! God of mercy, show to 
thy oppressed people, ready for their regeneration, that, if priest- 
hood means captivity, thy gospel —the only gospel —is the 
true, the efficacious, the powerful spring for a solid, durable 
liberty. 

Great God, thou bestowest on thy Italian people great feelings, 
a fervent genius, an electrical principle, which can easily pene- 
trate the human soul: give them now, grant them only an im- 
pulse, a religious motion; and show thyself and thy greatness, 
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with the portents of what the Italian people shall do. Accom- 
plish, O Lord God! this wish, we fervently and full of trust ask 
thee, in the name of thy Son Christ Jesus ! * J. B. F. 


THE WISDOM OF THE SON OF SIRACH. 
(Continued. ) 


Cuap. XXXIII. 16—31.¢ — Or Masters. 


XXXIII. 16. Lrxe a gleaner after the grapepickers, 

By the blessing of the Lord I succeeded, 

And, as though I had been a gatherer, filled my vine-vat. 
17 Observe that I labored not only for myself, 

But for all that seek instruction. 


18 Hear me, ye chiefs of the people; 
And ye leaders of assemblies, give ear. 


19 To asonor a wife, a brother or a friend, 
Give not, while thou livest, power over thyself; 
Nor give to another thy goods, 
Lest with sorrow thou beg them again. 
20 So long as thou livest, and breath is in thee, 
Make no exchange of thyself with others. 
21 For it is better that thy children should have need of thee, 
Than that thou shouldst look to the hands of thy sons. 
22 In all thy works, be thyself the master ; 
Bring no stain upon thine own honor. 
22 In the day that completes the days of thy life, 
And at the time of thine end, bequeathe thy possessions. 


Or SLAVES. 


24 Fodder and a rod and burdens for the ass, 
Bread and discipline and work for a servant. 





* It may be proper to say, what the intelligent reader will have suspected, that the above 
article was written by a native of Italy, and a sufferer from priestly domination. 

¢ Chap. XXXI.1—XXXIIL. 15, is, in the best editions, inserted between verses 11 and 12 
of Chap. XXXVI. 
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25 Make thy servant work for thee, and thou shalt rest. 
Leave his hands free, and he will seek freedom. 
‘26 A yoke and a thong will bend the neck, 
And for a wicked servant we have trial by torture. 
27 Put him under tasks, that he be never idle; 
For idleness teacheth much evil. 
28 Set him to work, that is fit for him; 
And, if he obeys not, make heavy his fetters. 


29 Yet go not to excess with any human being, 
And without discretion do nothing. 
30 If thou hast a servant, treat him as thyself; 
For thou hast taken him into thy family. 
31 If thou hast a servant, treat him as a brother; 
For thou hast need of his life, as of thine own. 
If thou shouldst ill-treat him, and he arise and flee, 
Which way wilt thou go to seek him? 


Cuap. XXXIV.—Coap. XXXV. 20.— Or Dreams; anv oF FALsE AND TRUE 
RELIGION. 
XXXIV. 1. Empty and false are the hopes of the thoughtless, 
And fools fly away upon dreams. 
2 Like one grasping a shadow, and chasing the wind, 
Is he that trusteth in dreams. 
3 The appearance of dreams is only this, 
Phantoms before the face.* 
4 How can any thing clean come from an unclean? 
Or any thing true out of falsehood ? 
5 Soothsaying and augury and dreams are vanity, 
No better than a sick woman’s fancies. 
6 If they be not sent from the most High in visitation, 
Pay no attention to them ; 
’ 7 For dreams have caused many men to err, 
And they fell while trusting in them. 
8 Without deceit, the law shall be fulfilled, 
And wisdom from faithful lips finds fulfilment. 
9 A well-taught man knows many things; 
A man of experience will speak with understanding. 
10 He that hath no experience knoweth little ; 
But he that hath gone about much can do much. 





* Literally, This against this, is the vision of dreams ; 
Opposite a face, a likeness of a face. 


VoL. XI. 9* 
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11 


12 


13 


14 


15 


16 


17 


18 


19 


Many things have I seen in my wanderings. 
And more than my words is my knowledge. 
I have been ofttimes in danger of death, 
Yet was I delivered thereby. 


The spirit of those that fear the Lord shall live, 
For their hope is in One who can save. 

He that feareth the Lord must be prudent, 

Yet never be afraid, for He is his hope. 

Blessed is the soul of him that feareth the Lord. 
On whom doth he look? and who is his stay ? 

The eyes of the Lord are upon them that love him ; 
A shield of power and a stay of strength ; 

A shelter from the burning wind, and from the noonday heat ; 
A guard against stumbling, a helper if fallen ; 
Exalting the soul, and reviving the body ; 

The giver of healing, of life and of blessing. 


He that makes a sacrifice from unjust gains, — the offering is 
despised ; 

And the mockeries of the lawless are not accepted. 

The Most High is not pleased with the offerings of the god- 
less, 

Nor does a multitude of sacrifices make atonement for sin. 

A sacrificer of a son, before his father’s face, 

Is he that bringeth a sacrifice from the goods of the poor. 

The bread of the needy is their life : 

He that depriveth them thereof is a man of blood. 

He is a murderer that taketh away his neighbor’s living, 

And he is a bloodshedder that depriveth the laborer of his 
hire. 


He that buildeth and then pulleth down, 
What profit hath he but his labor ? 
If one prayeth, and also curseth, 
To which voice will the Master listen ? 
If he that is purified from a corpse again touch it, 
Of what avail is his purification ? 
‘Thus when a man fasteth for his sins, 
Yet goeth again and doeth the same things, 
Who will listen to his prayer ? 
And of what avail is his humiliation ? 
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XXXV.1. The keeping of the law is a constant offering, 


10 


11 


16 


17 


18 


And heeding the commandments is a thanksgiving. 
Returning thanks is an offering of fine flour, 

And showing mercy is a sacrifice of praise. 

It pleases the Lord when we depart from wickedness, 
And’ we turn away his anger by ceasing from injustice. 
Yet come not before the Lord with empty hands, 

For offerings should be brought as they are commanded. 
The offering of the righteous maketh fat the altar, 
The sweet odor thereof riseth to the Most High. 

The sacrifice of a just man is acceptable, 

And the memorial thereof shall never be forgotten. 
Give the Lord his honor with a willing heart, 

Nor be niggardly of the first-fruits of thy hands. 

With every gift offer a cheerful countenance, 

And dedicate thy tithes with gladness. 

Give to the Most High as he hath given thee, 

And with willing heart according to thy possessions. 
For the Lord is a rewarder: 

He will repay thee sevenfold. 


Offer no bribes, for they will not be received, 

Nor trust to unrighteous sacrifices ; 

For the Lord is a righteous Judge, 

With whom is no respect of persons. 

No man shall be accepted sooner than the poor, 

And the prayer of the oppressed shall be heard. 

The Lord will not overlook the suppliant orphan, 

Nor the widow when she poureth out her complaint. 

Do not the tears of the widow run down her check ? 

And is not her cry against him that causeth them to flow? 


He that serveth the Lord shall be received with favor ; 
His prayer, also, shall reach unto the clouds. 

The prayer of the humble goeth beyond the clouds, 
Nor ceaseth until it draws near to Him, 

Nor leaveth off until the Lord takes notice, 

Who will judge righteously and execute judgment. 
And the Lord will not delay, 

Nor be long-suffering towards them, 

Till he crush the loins of the unmerciful, 

And repay vengeance to the heathen, 
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Till he take away the multitude of the proud, 
And break the sceptre of the unjust ; 

19 Till he render to every man according to his deeds, 
To the works of men, and to their thoughts ; 
Till he judge the cause of his people, 
And make them glad by his mercy. 

20 Mercy will come in its time, in time of affliction ; 
Like clouds bringing rain, in time of a drought. 


A QUESTION OF PRINCIPLE. 


Wuat shall I do? How, under these circumstances, shall I 
act’? What is the best course to pursue ? 

‘ Such are the questions which most ministers of the gospel 
. have put to themselves. And there are few who do not act upon 
some general principles, which they can recognize as correct, and 
with which they can reconcile their conduct as consistent. The 
importance of those principles is equal, of course, to the actions 
they sustain, and the results they produce. Change the princi- 
ples or the cause, and to that extent you change the effect. 

What, then, is the answer which a large majority of ministers 
have given to the above questions, when they have found it next 
to impossible to succeed in building up a true church of be- 
lievers? On what principle have they acted to make religion 
acceptable, to gain personal influence, to bring men into the 
Christian church, and give popularity to their creeds ? 

It needs but very little knowledge to say that they have acted 
on the principle of accommodation. Not, however, with the 
belief that it was inconsistent with the spirit and precepts of 
Christianity, but with the conviction that such a course would be 
the wisest and best. Nor have all ministers adopted this princi- 
ple. Some have been as free in speech as in thought. The 
truth has been spoken as soon as seen and felt. It has been 
trusted as the gift of God, not for the few, but for the many. 
And it has been dispensed as freely as it was given. But this 
is far from being true of the great majority of Christian minis- 
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ters. They have recognized and acted upon the principle of 
expediency, whenever either their practical or doctrinal teachings 
would violently conflict with the prejudices of those they taught, 
and be the means ultimately of disappointment to their own hopes 
of building up a church or a denomination. In breaking to 
others the bread of life, they have felt called upon to be “all 
things to all men,” to be “‘ wise as serpents and harmless as 
doves.” They have looked beyond the present to some future 
good they wished to accomplish. And to avoid offence, to save 
their present influence, to increase their power over the minds 
and hearts of others, and to bring those into the Christian fold 
who could be won only by the approaches of a cautious delicacy, 
— to do all this, they have felt it necessary to deal tenderly with 
the consciences and convictions of their hearers, to give them the 
truth as they were willing to receive it; or, in other words, to 
adapt themselves, in their instructions, to those they taught. 

And is this right? Is it wise? Are we to use expediency in 
preaching the great truths and divine principles of Christianity ? 
Are we to use expediency, indeed, in preaching any truth and 
any duty, whether taught by the gospel or not? Is not all 
truth, whether it refers to God, Christ, the Bible, the soul, life, 
duty, or immortality, the gift of the Divine Father, and to be 
preached from the house-tops? And should we not speak that 
truth, in its fulness and simplicity, whatever may be the success 
or failure of our own plans ? What if a church or a denomina- 
tion should be sundered by that truth! Which is the most im- 
portant to coming generations and to the world at large, the 
truth of God, or the existence and unity of a society or a sect ? 

The question is not, whether, by the simplicity and plainness 
of our preaching, we shall adapt ourselves to the weak and igno- 
rant. It is not whether we shall give milk to babes, and meat to 
men. ‘This is admitted. Wisdom demands that we consult the 
eapacity of the recipient. But the question is this: whether we 
have any moral right to consult the will, and to adapt ourselves 
to the prejudices, the opinions, the habits, the customs, or the 
selfish interests of those to whom we preach? Have we any 
right, for any purpose whatever, either to build up or to destroy, 
to preach a part, and withhold a part; of the truth? Some, 
without a moment’s hesitation, would answer, No. And is not 
this the true answer ? 
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For who has given me the prerogative to look into the future, 
and with my ignorance of the plans of God, and of all the rela- 
tions of truth and error to the best welfare of mankind, calculate 
that I can do more good by withholding than by freely express- 
ing all my convictions of truth and duty? Who has given me 
the liberty to trust my ignorance, before the whole of that inner 
revelation, whatever it may be, which God has given to me? It 
is presumption. 

But, if I could look into the future, what is more certain than 
this, that the truth, and the whole truth, must necessarily be 
productive of the highest good? Apparently, it may be fol- 
lowed with evil. It may thwart all my efforts to build up a 
church. It may produce enmity, bitterness, discord, and dis- 
union. It may be the sword instead of the olive-branch, and 
may divide families and churches and states. But what then ? 
The serenity and sunlight of peace follows the storm. The light 
of day succeeds the darkness of night, and from the chaos and 
conflicts of nature come the order and beauty of a new creation. 
Is it, then, the most desirable thing to build up or to preserve 
the unity of a church, a sect, or even a nation? Is present 
success the chief object to be prayed for, and by all means to be 
sought? Suppose that hundreds of families would be benefited 
religiously by building up’a church either in a northern or a south- 
ern city, yet is there no other object to be regarded than their 
religious character and condition? Is that church to stand before 
every other consideration? If it be true that there is a con- 
nection between all times and all places; if a minister sustains 
relations as wide as the world, as broad as truth, as durable as 
righteousness, and as vital as the interests of mankind ; then his 
adaptation to the present time, and to a particular people, what- 
ever good may result from it to a few, may be ruinous to the 
cause of truth and right. He may lead others to imitate his 
example, so plausible and so successful. 

He may sanction the preaching of a gospel which Jesuitism, 
with its: false logic, if not with its hollow heart, can carve and 
color to gain belief, and accomplish its purposes. He may give 
a point and a terrible meaning to the bitter reproaches of a 
sceptical philanthropy, which has already too much reason to 
expose the dishonest and cowardly expediency of Christian effort 
to convert the world. 
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It is said, I know, with some plausibility, that, to teach and 
regenerate mankind, we must meet men as they are, in all their 
sins, prejudices, errors, appetites, and passions. And from this 
it is inferred, that we must give to men the truth as they are 
willing to receive it. But not so did Christ and his apostles 
reason. They preached a gospel which was a stumbling-block 
to the Jew, and foolishness to the Greek, and yet a gospel which 
was adapted to men as they were, and was the power of God 
unto salvation to every one that believed. If our Christianity is 
not adapted to mankind, in all its plainness, simplicity, direct- 
ness, and applications, what is it worth? What is it worth, also, 
if I am at liberty to preach a Jewish Christ to build up a church 
of the sons of Abraham? What is it worth, if I can take from 
it, or conceal by my silence, or refuse to apply, those broad prin- 
ciples of peace and love, which can no more be reconciled with 
those infamous institutions of war and slavery than they can 
with the blackest sins in the catalogue of human wrong? What 
is it worth, if I have the right to preach it in such a way that 
men can unite with my church, openly profess to be Christians, 
and yet be the selfish and deliberate violators of the most sacred 
rights of men? Have I any right, in the name of God or 
Christ or humanity, either for present success or some future 
good, to preach such a gospel? ‘The questions, to many minds, 
will answer themselves. And yet what is the reply which is 
given by history and the church at the present time? Is it not 
on the side of expediency and accommodation? Are we not 
afraid that the people are not prepared for the truth? Are we 
not waiting till they shall be more ready and willing to receive 
it? And is not this expediency, this fear, this waiting, and this 
concealment, injurious to truth; detrimental to the welfare of 
the world; distrust in God, inconsistent with the whole tendency 
and spirit of Christianity, and morally dishonest? To me it 
appears so. 

R. H. 
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FAME. 


Anp what is Fame? Oh! tell me what is Fame 
To one who slumbers in the chill of death ? 

Can Fame give breath or life in that dark hour 
When spirits struggle in their bonds of time, 
When they would spurn their temple’s restless clay, 
And soar to heaven? Or can it soothe the soul 
That bends in anguished grief o’er one loved form, 
Whose quickening joy and love were all its own? 
Or can it cheer the lone and bleeding heart, 

When it must breathe that sadly solemn word, — 
Which echoes with its dull, low, murmuring voice 
From out the tomb of buried Hope, ~ Farewell ? 


’Tis night; and yon pale moon, that hides her face 
Behind the blackened clouds, is weeping tears 

That patter ’gainst the windows of the soul, 

And send a thrill of sadness through the nerves 
Which give that soul its life. And oh! can Fame’s 
Slight, flickering light, that trembles in the breath 
Which a cold, sneering world exhales from out 

Its marble lungs, — can this dispel the black 

And threatening darkness of the gloomy hour ? 
Can this bid once again the twinkling stars 

Their glories shed? Or yon lone weeping orb 

Dry up her tears, and smile such brightening smiles 
As light stern spirits up to heaven? 


Oh! then, 
No more can Fame light up the darkness of 
The soul. The only star that marks our path, 
When Death has spread his gloomy midnight o’er 
The clear blue sky'of life, is Faith. This, this 
Alone, can safely guard from phantom-shapes 
Of duties long neglected. This alone, 
While Fame sits cringing at the gate of heaven, 
And fears to ope the eternal door, lifts. up 
The adamantine latch, swings wide the gate, 
And welcomes to the songs of seraphs and 
The smile of God the soul that fears to sin. G. 
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FAMILY EDUCATION. 


A MORE comprehensive, radical, and beneficent reform-movement 
than any organized at present would be one that should fitly seek 
to Christianize and perfect the domestic training of children in 
Christian lands. Unfortunately, the subject has never yet pre- 
sented itself to the public mind in a popular shape. Indeed, we 
doubt whether it possesses precisely the elements of a popular 
cause. It offers only familiar facts, and insists on old duties. It 
has the disadvantage of being everybody’s business, and giving 
everybody something to do. Of course, it is a very unexciting 
and common-place topic. The most important matters, re- 
quiring the steadiest personal effort, rarely win the applauding 
attention of crowds. No man ever became a fanatic, and no 
sect ever flamed with zeal, on the preaching of general righteous- 
ness. It is somewhat so with the moral education of families. 
Yet that is a matter lying at the very roots of the whole welfare 
of our social economy, of civilization and letters, of the state 
and the church, of every loftier and grander interest in the Chris- 
tian age. ‘ 

That our interest in this great reform is not new, our readers 
can bear witness. Repeatedly our pages have been given up to 
its discussion. A few months ago, our own individual notions of 
what the “‘ home-training of children”’ ought to be were given in 
a separate article. But the whole subject is now thrown forward 
in a very interesting light by the intelligent exertions of the Rev. 
Warren Burton. This gentleman has for many years devoted 
much time and pains to the investigation of facts and principles 
bearing on the moral position and dangers of the young. With a 
singularly happy faculty of engaging and holding their attention, 
and, best of all, a strong and unaffected love for them, he has 
been attempting, in many ways, to prove himself their friend. At 
length, he has matured a plan of action, simple but promising, to 
which his extensive acquaintance with wise and good men through- 
out the Commonwealth has enabled him to gain the ready endorse- 
ment of many prominent names, such as those of ex-Governors 
Briggs and Boutwell, Rev. Dr. Blagden, Hon. Amasa Walker, 
Hon. H. W. Cushman, and others. Mr. Burton has the expe- 
rience, the information, the patience, and the enthusiasm, that 
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qualify him to take the lead in such an enterprise. It is for those 
who sincerely seek the good of the people, the order and purity of 
city and country life, the extension and consistency of the church 
of Christ, in whatever denomination, to encourage his labors, to 
examine his system, to mention and publish his ideas, and, we will 
add, to make some practical experiment of what may be so readily 
put on trial. Some conception of his design and its practical 
working may be had from the following extract from one of his 
circulars. It appears to us that the least objectionable, because a 
quite unsectarian and unpartisan, and, at the same time, the most 
natural and efficient, method of beginning action, certainly in the 
country, would be by a co-operation between the teachers and the 
parents in each school-district. In the city a great variety of 
modes suggest themselves. When so much has been done in the 
way of public, town, and district libraries, there need be no despair 
here. We notice, that, in the January number of “ The Massa- 
chusetts Teacher,’ Mr. Burton puts the whole project, to its 
smallest details, in a form at once so practicable and so pleasant, 
that he makes us half wish we were at school-teaching, for the 
sake of trying it. The extract we refer to is this: — 


“It is proposed, therefore, that there be meetings of parents in school- 
houses, halls, and vestries, once a week or fortnight, according to convenience. 
Here let the subject of domestic education, in all its various aspects, be dis- 
cussed. Let facts be presented, methods proposed, objections made, questions 
asked, and answers given. Let these matters be put into definite proposi- 
tions, one after another; let them be considered in distinct and regular 
detail, and there would be a clearness of idea, and an abundance of practical 
suggestions, and a deep and growing interest, unimagined before. If school- 
teachers, in their Associations and Institutes, enlighten and stimulate each 
other by’ mutual interest and discussion, why should not the more con- 
venient and unexpensive institute of family teachers be also held, and do a 
similar good? The proposition is now addressed to parents generally; but 
school-committees, teachers, and leading individuals are earnestly requested 
to take at once an active part toward carrying it into effect. With such 
philanthropic aid it cannot but succeed. Especially it is urged on clergy- 
men, that, if such meetings as have been indicated cannot be gathered and 
sustained, the parents of a separate religious society might be brought 
together in the accustomed vestry, and by themselves enter on the work. 
At any rate, if nothing else can be effected, one leisure sabbath evening in 
a month might be devoted to a ‘concert of prayer’ in behalf of parents, 
together with accompanying remarks on the right and faithful training of 
children, and guidance of youth, at home. Surely, if an answer to sincere, 
earnest, and united supplications is ever given, a blessing must be vouch- 
safed to those who receive to their keeping the richest treasures of the 
Hearer of prayer, and are bound to improve and to restore to him his 
own.” 
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We also insert a list of questions which Mr. Burton proposes 
for discussion, admirably adapted to stimulate profitable reflection, 
whether publicly discussed or not: — 

How much should parents depend on school-teachers to correct the bad 
dispositions and habits of their children > 

If a child is punished at school, and complains of hard treatment or of any 
injustice, what should the parent do? 

What effect has the conversation at home, respecting the teacher, on his 
success and the welfare of the school? 

What should be the frame of mind, as manifested by gesture, countenance, 
voice, and tone, in punishing a child at home or at school ? 

Where and how should the young spend their evenings ? 

Are children entirely safe, as long as they associate with any immoral 
companion > 

What should be done by parents in relation to the vicious children of 
their neighbors ? 

What combined movement of neighborhood or town could be entered on, 
to effect juvenile reform ? 

What should be done with an exceedingly perverse and apparently irre- 
claimable child, at home? or scholar, at school ? 

How shall the young be reformed, or prevented, from the shocking vice 
of profanity ? 

How shall children be kept from the use of any vulgar language, or from 
even the reception of any low and corrupting ideas ? 

How shall delicacy of feeling be cultivated, and propriety of conduct be 
maintained, between the sexes at school? and also in the neighborhood 
generally ? 

What is to be said in respect to the influence of the older brothers and 
sisters over the younger? 

What is the best way to deal with a passionate child, at home or at 
school ? 

What is the best way of dealing with an untruthful child? 

Should not a child be trained to manual industry, for the sake of early 
forming a useful habit, whatever the condition of the parents as to wealth ? 

How shall reverence for parents, and respect for all who are worthy of it, 
best be cultivated in children, without that fear, distance, and coldness which 
formerly prevailed ? 

How shall Home be made the best and the happiest place in the world 
for children ? 

At how early an age should a child be made to obey ? 

Must a reason always be given for a requirement? 

Is it well to secure obedience by the promise of some indulgence? 

What is the consequence of promises or threats by parents being left 
unfulfilled ? 

Is it necessary for children ever to get beyond the control of their 
mothers? 

How are-children to be induced to act from right motives? 

How shall a child be trained to self-government ? 

What is the best way to foster a spirit of self-sacrifice ? 

What are the effects of disagreement between the father and the mother 
respecting modes of managing the children? 
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If such disagreement cannot be avoided, ought it to be expressed in the 
presence of the children ? 

What effect have luxuries for the palate on the health of children? 

What is the effect of much of the light reading of the present day on the 
character of the young? 

Ought young children to be encouraged to give to charitable objects ? 

Can we separate between education for this life, and education for the life 
to aome? . 

What is the influence of reading the Bible, and of family prayer, on chil- 
dren ? 

What importance may be attached to the praying of a parent alone with 
a child, on occasion of any uncommon delinquency or sin? 

What is the importance of prayer alone with a child, occasionally, without 
any special call from immoral occurrence, but simply as a matter of religious 
training ? 

At how early an age, and in what manner, should the first religious 
impressions be made? 


JUBILEE AT BARRE. 


A single ministry extending over a period of fifty years in one 
parish has become so rare a fact, that it is no wonder men celebrate 
it with a festival. A very happy and successful instance of such 
a celebration has recently occurred in the enterprising. town of 
Barre, and in honor of that venerable minister of the gospel, Rev. 
James Thompson, D.D., who is still vigorous and prompt in all 
his faculties. The natives of the town gathered back to the old 
home, on the eleventh day of January, to greet each other and 
their aged pastor and friend with practical tokens of respect, gra- 
titude, and love. A discourse of remarkable ability and power 
was delivered by Dr. Thompson, and will be published. In the 
evening, a general entertainment took place, at which N. H. 
Bryant, Esq., presided; a purse of money was presented to Dr. 
Thompson, with a presentation speech by Hon. Timothy Jenkins, 
of Oneida Castle, N.Y.; felicitous, touching, and eloquent ad- 
dresses were made by Rev. J. W. Thompson, D.D., of Salem; Rev. 
Mr. Bond (formerly colleague with Dr. T. sen.), of Dover, N.H.; 
Deacon Samuel Greele, of Boston; and M. S. Perry, M.D., also 
of Boston. Letters were read from Rev. Mr. Wellington of Tém- 
pleton, Rev. Dr. Fiske of New Braintree, and Dr. Harwood of 
Boston. We learn that there was much that was very affecting, 
as well as very genial, in this spontaneous reunion of long-sepa- 
rated kindred and neighbors. The whole amount contributed for 
the gift to the minister was nearly a thousand dollars. If honor 
is to be rendered where honor is due, we ought to mention that 
the credit of this gathering, and its results, belongs largely to 
Samuel Wadsworth, Esq., and his wife, of Boston. 
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PUBLICATIONS. 


A Book of Hymns for Young Persons. Cambridge: John 
Bartlett. 1854.—The collection comprises ninety-five hymns, 
chosen with excellent judgment and taste, including many of 
the best in the language for persons of any age. The depart- 
ments bear the following titles: ‘* God,” ‘‘ The Works of God,” 
* Jesus,” “* Spiritual Life,” ‘‘ Morning and Evening,” ‘ Immor- 
tality,” ‘* Miscellaneous.” There is no better exercise, intel- 
lectual or religious, for children, than committing hymns to 
memory. Mr. Newman is right in attributing so large a share 
of the piety of the church to the nurture afforded by devotional 
poetry. This little volume would make an admirable gift-book. 
It would be a pity to sacrifice any thing of its mechanical per- 
fection ; but still we hope the publisher will issue a cheap edition 
for popular use in Sunday-schools. 

Maurice’s celebrated Letter to Dr. Jelf, Principal of King’s 
College, on ‘* The Word Eternal,” is published by C. S. Francis 
& Co., New York. ‘The main positions, apart from)the personal 
and official questions, may be gathered up as follows: 1. That 
the word eternal (aiévoc), as used in’ Matt. xxv., and elsewhere 
in the New Testament, is to be taken, not in the sense of a bare 
negation of time (like endless), but in that sense which signifies 
an absolute permanency, independent of all the relations of time ; 
2. That the word everlasting, used in this connection, as in the 
formularies of the English Church, ought to have this meaning, 
and, if having it, may properly be applied to future punishment ; 
3. That, in the expression “‘ eternal death,” the word eternal bears 
precisely the same signification that it bears in the expression 
“eternal life,” so that the death spoken of is as unlimited in dura- 
tion, or rather as independent of all duration, as the life; 4. That 
this “life” is the “knowledge of God,” and this “death,” “ ex- 
clusion from that knowledge;” and thus that the word “eternal” 
refers to the spiritual quality of the life and the death, and de- 
clares nothing, one way or the other, respecting the continuation 
of them; 5. That believers, dwelling in Christ’s kingdom on 
earth, already have this eternal life, which has been “‘ manifested ’’ 
in Christ, though that kingdom “is destined to.be purged of all 
that defiles it hereafter;” 6. That “the loss or deprivation of 
that life and kingdom is damnation;” 7. That he (Maurice) is 
“not a Universalist, but deliberately rejects the theory of Uni- 
versalism, knowing what it is;” because that system does not 
attach to the word “eternal” the idea of “a fixed state out of 

VoL. XI. 10* 
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time,” and that he “dare not pronounce upon the fact that 
every will in the universe must be brought into consent with the 
divine will ;” that we shall have bodies as well as spirits in a 
future state, only the outward condition will depend upon the 
inward more really and evidently than it does now. For these 
opinions the Council of King’s College have deposed Mr. Maurice 
from the two chairs of instruction lately held by him. Persons 
acustomed to drawing philosophical and theological distinctions 
will readily comprehend the position of this strong thinker and 
evangelical believer. Probably five times as many other per- 
sons will take a vague impression that he has done something to 
strengthen the cause of Universalism. The following passages 
show Mr. Maurice’s skill in statement : — 


‘‘ How a theologian like yourself can have overlooked facts so notorious 
as these I should be at a loss to explain, if I did not know how ready 
divines as well as common people are to think jirst of the blessedness which 
is in reserve for them, and to lay down certain conditions as necessary to 
that; then to apply them to the nature and being of Him in whom all bless- 
edness dwells, and from whom alone it can be derived to the creature. 
The bliss of heaven you think must be endless: only a reckless heretic or 
infidel would deny that. Therefore it is right and reverent to speak of 
God as the endless being; nay, it is wrong to speak of him otherwise. I 
am sure any of our older and greater divines would have told you, that we 
do not want that kind of security for the bliss of heaven which we want 
for earthly possessions. No saint in heaven has that bliss in fee; he never 
wishes so to have it. It is the misery of the fallen creature, that he seeks 
to keep his treasures upon this tenure. The redeemed creature holds his by 
continual dependence on a righteous and loving Being. While he trusts in 
God, he has no fear that any good will be taken from him. Were he to lose 
his trust, he must lose all good, because he would be separated from the 
Source of Good. 

“ T say, then, that it is not safe to conceive the nature of God according 
to our conditions, to bring down his eternity to our notions. I say that, if 
we do that, the blessedness of heaven vanishes; the things that eye hath 
not seen nor ear heard become imaginary things, and we do not restore their 
reality or their worth by calling them ‘endless.’ 

*¢ The eternal life which Christ manifested, the eternal life which he has 
given, are surely spoken of without the least reference to duration; simply 
with a reference to the nature of the being in whom it dwells, and on whom 
it is bestowed. You may think you have preserved the simple meaning 
which all poor and humble persons find in this text when they read the 
17th of St. John. I believe that no devout, humble person has read that 
chapter who has not been carried by it into a region entirely beyond your 
simple notions, — who has not felt that the Son of God himself has come 
from the Father to give him a glimpse into his own eternity. I am quite 
sure it has been so with you; that your notion of ‘ Endless,’ however it 
may satisfy your formal understanding, however convenient it may be in 
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confuting an opponent, does not satisfy your spirit in any higher and purer 
moment; that you cast it aside, and have the vision of a truth far deeper, 
diviner, — yes, and far simpler. And if you should succeed in enacting a 
fortieth Article, which shall affirm that the word eternal or everlasting, 
wherever it occurs in Scripture, is to be understood as meaning ‘ end- 
less,’ —I doubt not you will find a great many to congratulate you upon 
the simplicity of your dogma, and upon the usefulness of it for driving such 
disturbers as me out of the church; but I believe that those who praise you, 
and that you yourself, will lose more than you know or can dream of; that 
you will be destroying the faith of little children, while you undermine the 
whole science of theology. 

«¢ You asked me, in one of your earlier letters, to tell you what I thought 
about the cases of Judas and Voltaire; you complain in your final letter 
that I avoided the question. I certainly passed it by, because I wished to 
speak only of what is revealed. Nothing has been revealed to me about the 
state of Voltaire. I know a little about my own sin, about my own resist- 
ance to God’s will; nothing at all about the length and breadth of his. 
Something is said about Judas. ‘It were or had been good for that man if 
he had never been born.’ This is our version of our Lord’s words in Matt., 
Cc. Xxvi., v. 24, and in Mark, ec. xiv., v. 21: the construing of them is diffi- 
cult, but I have no other to offer. I receive them with awe and reverence, 
as the words of Him who knows what is in man, and who died for man.” 

The Breughel Brothers. — Untrumpeted, and without ostenta- 
tion, but in an exquisite form, fit for the fairest fingers, with pure 
print, broad white margin, paper fine as the Aldine or Moxon’s 
best, and graceful illustrations by Billings, comes this choice 
gem into our literature. It is the translation of an art-novel, 
from the German of the Baron Von Steinberg, by Dr. Giles 
Henry Lodge. The story itself is, in its own way and compass, 
a perfect creation, original, graphic, genial, genuine. There are 
incidental criticisms, both on painting and character, scattered 
through the work, disclosing a rare insight into art and life, and 
moving admiration, not only by bright glances of poetic observa- 
tion, but often by a wise suggestion of comprehensive principles. 
The blending of solemn purpose and playful fancy reveals a true 
genius. The translator has rendered the charming narrative and 
dialogue into as simple, elegant, and easy English as can well be 
written, while he has preserved the true German flavor; thus 
combining the two cardinal excellences of a good version. The 
book takes a new and peculiar place in our world of American 
letters. To quote from it would be to mar its artistic complete- 
ness. 

Dress as a Fine Art.—J. P. Putnam & Co. issue an elegant, 
illustrated gift-book, with this title, edited by Mrs. Merrifield. 
The history and principles of the art, among different nations, and 
in different periods, are ingeniously presented, with practical sug- 
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gestions respecting the healthful adaptation of clothing, especially 
to females and to children. The engravings are of all varieties, 
from the most grotesque and amusing to the most decent and 
tasteful. Did our readers ever hear of Madame D’Oberkirch’s 
bottles of water worn in the hair to preserve the freshness of the 
wreath of natural flowers that crowned the snowy, powdered 
pyramid? The mechanical execution of the work gives it quite 
a splendid appearance.— The same publishers have Dovecote, or 
The Heart of the Homestead, by the author of ‘Cap Sheaf,” a 
pleasant compound of the merits of Miss Warner and “ Ik Mar- 
vel,” — quiet pictures of real life, under its happiest aspects, in 
a genial, cheerful spirit, and a graceful style. The author says, 
“It is a home-nest, into which any one may look from out his 
chamber window. If it is large enough for but a single world- 
wearied heart to brood in, it will not have been built in vain.” 

Glad Tidings ; or, The Gospel of Peace, a Series of Daily 
Meditations for Christian Disciples. By Rev. W. K. Tweepr1x, 
D.D. Gould & Lincoln. — Dr. Tweedie is a preacher in Edin- 
burgh. We should think his plan and the execution of it would 
be highly popular and edifying among those that receive his 
theology, and have agreeable associations connected with his 
phraseology. 

Thoughts to Help and to Cheer. Crosby, Nichols, & Co.— 
This, too, is a series of daily meditations, in prose and poetry, 
such as every earnest Christian would do well to keep lying on 
his table. What could be more attractive and conciliatory than 
the title? One could scarcely hear it without buying the book, 
if only for the promise the title gives. We confidently predict a 
great demand for this hopeful and devout companion of the 
closet. 

The Hearth-Stone: Thoughts upon Home Life in our Cities. 
D. Appleton & Co.: New York. Our readers have probably 
learned already that this is the title of a brilliant and earnest con- 
tribution to the literature of domestic life in America, by the 
Pastor of the Church of the Messiah in New York. Mr. Osgood 
did not “‘ go about to make a book” apparently; but had made 
one before he knew it, so good, that of necessity it got printed. 
And, moreover, we are told it is getting very extensively read. 
Wherever it goes, it will carry sober and cheerful views of life, 
solid truth for the understanding, a warm and genial spirit for the 
heart, right counsels, and a tender appreciation of the trials and 
sorrows of young and old. What is to preserve the Home, the 
home that has been the fountain of all that is good and strong in 
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our national life? What is to keep it from being lost in the 
street, in hotels, in boarding-houses, in places of public and pro- 
miscuous resort? These are great questions. With a vigorous 
pen, Mr. Osgood helps to answer them. 

Mission of the Comforter. Published by Gould & Lincoln. — 
Readers familiar with the remarkable sermons entitled ‘‘ The 
Victory of Faith,” preached by the Rev. Julius Charles Hare 
before the University at Cambridge, and other writings from the 
same hand, will seize eagerly on this new result of his studies and 
his thinking. And those Christians, not a few, who believe that 
the present disorder and inefficiency of the church are largely due 
to the loss of a right doctrine of the Holy Spirit, and indeed to a 
general unconcern “ whether there be any Holy Spirit,” will be 
grateful for so reverential, so scholar-like, so calm and thoughtful 
a treatment of the whole subject as appears in this volume. To 
express agreement with all the opinions it defends is very far from 
our purpose; but we heartily affirm it to be a work as nobly 
adapted to serve a true theology by its stimulus and its learning, 
as to nourish personal spirituality and practical devotion. It con- 
sists of a Preface, with interesting notices of the influence of 
Coleridge on English philosophy and faith; five grand sermons 
on the passage in John, chap. xvi. ver. 7—11; and a body of elabo- 
rate notes, extending over nearly three hundred pages. Neither 
unction, nor argument, nor imagination, nor manly dignity of 
style, nor sympathy with all the spirit of human life, is wanting. 
Mr. Hare believes, that “to contend against and to exterminate 
the primary error which regards Christ as the mere founder of a 
system, and places him at the head of it, but leaves the system to 
work itself out through the influence it originally received, — and 
to assert the divine personality of Christ, the redemption and 
reconciliation he has wrought for mankind, and his abiding pre- 
sence in the church through his Spirit glorifying him, — and to 
establish these truths on irrefragable grounds, philological, histo- 
rical, and philosophical, as well as theological, — is the great 
work of our age.” The devoted Rector of Herstmonceaux, and 
his distinguished brother-in-law of Lincoln’s Inn, are doing their 
part well in that cause. 

Campbell's Poetical Works. Phillips, Sampson, & Co. — To 
throw into the enormous flood of modern publication a work like 
this is a deed that deserves nothing but praise. The preparation 
of such a work, it is true, is a delightful task; but none the less 
does the literary man who chooses to re-introduce to general 
society the purest and best of our standard English authors, in 
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verse or prose, render himself the moral creditor of the public and 
the public’s children. The volume before us is edited by Epes 
Sargent, Esq. We need not say that the pages bear the marks 
throughout of taste and care. One hundred pages are given to an 
original, graceful, and very entertaining biography of the poet, full 
of literary information ; and nearly four hundred more to his melo- 
dious song. Was ever versification more complete? or were ever 
poems written that seemed more truly to write themselves? Fifty 
new pieces are added to the former editions, mostly gathered from 
the pages of the ‘“‘ New Monthly Magazine.” Moxon’s readings are 
preserved in the others. The poet could say, in his old age, “It 
is an inexpressible comfort, at my time of life, to be able to look 
back and feel that I have not written one’line against religion or 
virtue.” The clear and bright frontispiece likeness is one part 
Emerson, one part Channing, and the rest Campbell. 

Clinton, a Book for Boys. Gould & Lincoln. By William 
Simonds. — We have read enough of this story to see that it is 
likely to keep up a boy’s interest. It tells about school, sports, 
temptations, crimes, country and city, “logging,” and life in the 
woods. Would it not be well to have some books written for 
children with sin left out? 


PAMPHLETS. 


A Sermon delivered at the Dedication of the Christian Church, 
corner of Tyler and Kneeland streets. By Rev. E. Edmunds, — A 
good sermon, by a good man, setting forth, in strong terms, with 
apostolic plainness and simplicity, the Gospel to be preached, the 
duty of the church to make provision for the preaching of it; and 
the particular methods of the Society addressed by the preacher, 
—a Society fully deserving sympathy and encouragement. 

The Blessedness of Giving is the title of Rev. Rufus Ellis’s 
lucidly and pointedly written discourse before the ‘* Howard 
Benevolent Society,” presenting the strong and spiritual views of 
charity which might have been expected from the preacher. — 
The Liberal Christian is a new monthly miscellany, “ designed 
to illustrate the spirit of liberal Christianity, and to promote the 
practical religious life,” issued by our friends in Montreal. Rev. 
Mr. Cordner’s course has attested his wisdom and ability. He 
will be likely to carry successfully through whatever he under- 
takes in earnest. In his hands, we feel sure that liberal Chris- 
tianity will not be a lax Christianity. The first number of the 
‘* Miscellany” looks well, and the publication is offered for a dollar 
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a year. — Norton’s Literary and Educational Register for 1854 
furnishes such information respecting books and authors, and 
institutions of learning, as almost every man in these days wants. 
The matter is conveniently arranged. The Literary Gazette, 
under the same management, is a faithful cotemporaneous record 
of the doings in the literary world. — The Literary Reporter, 
and Book- Buyer's Guide, is a cheap Boston periodical, printed at 
210, Washington-street, the organ of a book agency, American 
and Foreign, and chiefly theological. — A Spiritual and Work- 
ing Church, Rev. Samuel Longfellow’s sermon on entering upon 
his office as minister of the Second Unitarian Society of Brooklyn, 
N.Y.; a frank, simple, and direct statement of the preacher’s 
idea, showing a large philanthropy, and a single-hearted desire 
to serve his people. — We have received the Annual Catalogue of 
the Meadville Theological School, and the Reports of the Augusta 
Insane Hospital, The Ministry at Large in Providence, R.I., and 
the Ministry at Large in Lowell. Both these latter documents 
use language respecting the frightful demand for some more strin- 
gent measures in restricting the traffic in intoxicating drinks, 
which we shall quote. That matter neither God nor man will let 
rest, till the present wrong-doing is rebuked and stopped. 
Mr. Stone says : — 


«¢ ¢ What shall I do?’ inquired a man who came to me for advice. His 
tale was a touching, but not an uncommon one. ‘For more than a year,’ 
he said, ‘the habit of intemperance has been growing upon my wife. For 
a time, she drank in secret ; but latterly she has thrown off all disguise, and 
I find it impossible to keep liquor from her. I have been to the man of 
whom she buys it, again and again, and begged him, for the sake of my 
little children, to sell her no more; but he refuses to hear. When sober, my 
wife is capable and tidy, and takes good care of the children; but, when 
intoxicated, she is like an insane person, and destroys every thing she can lay 
her hands upon. I come home to my meals, but they are not prepared. 
The children are neglected, the house deserted, and every thing goes to 
waste. I have the last bottle of rum she purchased; and, if I thought I 
could do any thing with the seller, I would prosecute him at once. My 
little boy was witness to the transaction. Do you think I can get judgment 
against him on this evidence?’ I answered, that I feared not, nor did I 
think he could succeed unless his wife would testify in the case. ‘That 
she will not do,’ he replied. ‘The dealer pretends to be her friend, fur- 
nishes her sometimes with sewing, and pays her in rum.’ On further 
inquiry, I ascertained that she was then in prison. ‘I do not want her to 
be there,’ he said, with suppressed emotion. ‘It is no place forawoman. It 
is no place for a mother. And, God knows, it is no place for my wife! I 
want to live with her. My children are suffering for her care. I would do 
any thing for her, if she would reform. I will take the pledge with her, and 
do all I can to help her keep it. But I don’t know what todo. My heart 
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is almost broken; and I thought I would speak with you about her. Per- 
haps, were you to see her and talk with her, she might reform, and I should 
have a happy home once more. Will you do me this favor ?’ 

“TI promised him I would. The next day I visited her, and a more pain- 
ful task I was never called to perform. She was now sober, but still showed 
the marks of excess. It was dreadful to see a young mother in that situa- 
tion. It was sad to think a mother could sink so low ; and, as the opening 
door of her cell grated upon its hinges, the vision of an agonized husband, 
and of weeping children, crying ‘Where is mother? when will she come 
home?’ came up with almost overwhelming effect. Yet she was less to be 
blamed than they who first tempted her to drink, — far less than the man 
who sold her the rum, and hurried on her fall. The conduct which sent 
‘her to prison was the fruit of a spirit frenzied by drugged liquor. His 
traffic with her, in defiance of repeated protests, was deliberate, calculating, 
selfish. He knew she would drink to excess, and abuse her family, when 
he sold her the rum. But the destruction of the peace of that family was 
less to him than the profit of his sale. And so he made a drunkard of her, 
—so he prepared her for prison and its shame. The law sent her there. 
Justice should have taken him.” 


Mr. Wood says : — 

“The feelings of my heart change as I pass from this bright picture to 
another dark and foreboding, which last year was bright with a rejoicing 
sun, now blotted out for a season, but we will not believe for more than a 
season. In the last report, I gave the facts and statistics, which none could 
gainsay, relative to the immediate effect in Lowell of the Maine Law, aiming 
at the suppression of the sale of intoxicating liquors, except at a legalized 
agency store. The effect was a triumphant proof of the wisdom and practi- 
cability of suchalaw. It was carried out. All the great interests of the city 
were favorably affected. Drunkenness was rare. Crime greatly diminished. 
Poverty also. And the abodes of the poor, —‘A dayspring from on high 
visited to give light to them that sit in darkness and in the shadow of death.’ 
Beautiful, beautiful was it, the widow's tears dried up, the children no longer 
worse than fatherless, — bread, — a full cup, — bread from heaven to eat. 
‘The hungered, athirst, naked, sick, and in prison,’ relieved and set free! 
Alas! asudden change. Raw winds blow. Dark foreboding clouds shut- 
ting down upon one after another of the homes of the needy! There stands 
a woman, a petrification, as it were, on the brick side-walk of the Chapel, 
the eyes fixed on the outward tablet of its walls, which reads, ‘Come, drink 
of the waters of life,’ — fixed for a long time, not heeding the passers-by, but 
they all heed and gaze on her. I stand before her, looking her in the face, but 
she does not see me; at length she does, and out gush torrents of tears; it 
is a living wife and mother, full, sad, and every fibre now trembling with 
excess of anguish. ‘I did not go in, I did not come as if it would do any 
good, I do not know why I am here, I suppose you can do nothing; my 
husband has gone back, back, back— three grog-shops within three rods. 
Good Heavens, can nothing be done! O God, howlong!’ Why is this? 
Because of doubts raised.on the meaning and mode of action of the law, 
because of a strong opposing influence exerted from the head-quarters of 
influence in the State, because of the opposition of interest and appetite, but 
far more of interest than appetite.” 
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The year 1853 has been a year prolific 
in Good Books, 


JOHN P. JEWETT & CO. 


MONG their numerous issues, have published the 

following, which have met with great favor from 

the public, and large sales, and which should be found 
in every library :— 

MRS. CHILD'S LIFE OF ISAAC T. 
HOPPER. — One of the most intensely interesting 
books ever published. 10,000 copies in four months. 

THE SHADY SIDE. By Mrs. Hubbell. — 
A thrilling tale of the vicissitudes of a country minis- 
ter’s life. 34,000 copies in eight months. 

THE MYSTERIOUS PARCHMENT; or, 
Satanic License. — A powerfully written Tempe- 

| yrance Tale. Fourth thousand, 

| LECTURES TO YOUNG MEN. By Rev. 
Rufus W. Clark. — First thousand sold in four days. 

VOICES FROM THE SILENT LAND; 
or, Leaves of Consolation for the Afflicted, By Mrs. 
H. Dwight Williams.— A beautiful gift for a friend 
in affliction. 

THE LAST HOURS OF CHRIST. By 
W. G. Schauffler, missionary at Constantinople: — A 
religious work of rare excellence and beauty. 

THE PERSIAN FLOWER. Being a Me- 
moir of a Daughter of Rey. Justin Perkins of Persia. 
— A sweet child. : 

Dr. E. C, Rogers’s Great Work on ’ 

' THE PHILOSOPHY OF MYSTERIOUS 

— AGENTS,— The most learned and satisfactory ex- 

planation of the Spirit Rappings yet published. 

| SIMILITUDES FROM THE OCEAN AND 

| THE PRAIRIE. By Lucy Larcom.— Literally, a 

_ . book of gems, or string of pearls. 

A SABBATH SCENE. By John @Whit- 
| tier, With thirteen illustrations by Bill 

| THE WRITINGS OF PROFES B. B, 

EDWARDS. With a Memoir by Dr. Park. 

- THE KEY TO UNCLE TOM’S CABIN. 
A new 12mo edition just out. 90,000 copies pub- 
lished of the 8vo edition. 

HINTS FOR THE HOUSEHOLD. By 
Rev. William M. Thayer. 

PICTURES AND STORIES FROM UN- 
CLE TOM’S CABIN; and The Edinburgh Doll and 
other Tales, for Children; being numbers one and 
two of a new series of Juveniles. 


Pe, to he wanes siphon. ogee a work on 
THE CONVENT AND THE MANSE,. 
Also. 


THE DOVECOTE; or, Heart of the Home- 
stead. — A genuine New England Home Story. 


JOHN BUNYAN STILL LIVES! 


THE GREAT AMERICAN PICTURE, 


THE ‘ENTIRE AND INIMITABLE ALLEGORY OF THE 
PILGRIM'S PROGRESS, 


In one Picture, 24 by 30 inches, most ss engraved 
on steel Andrews, containing 280 human 

besides all the scenes through which Christian 

on his journey from the City of Destruction to the Celes- 
tial City, so Page cent 4 peor by Bunyan. Every 
Christian family shou! ve this splendid production 
of human us. Testimonials of the stron na- 
ture, too numerous to publish, have been received by 
the from the most distinguished men of Eng- 
land and America. 





The British Quarterlies 


AND 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 
LEONARD SCOTT & CO. 


NEW YORE, 


Cortinve to Republish: the following British 
Periodicals, viz.:— 
1.—THE LONDON QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
Conservative.) 


2.—THE EDINBURGH REVIEW.. (Whig.) 


3.—THE NORTH BRITISH REVIEW. (Free 
hurch.) , 


4,— THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW, (Liberal.) 
5.—BLACKWUOD’S EDINBURGH MAGA- 
ZINE. Tory.) 


The mt critical state of European affairs will 
render publications unusually interesting during 
the ‘year 1854. They will occupy a middle ground be- 
tween the hi n news-items, crude specula- 
tions, and flying rumors of the daily Journal, and the 
ponderous tome of the future-historian, written after 
the living interest and excitement of the great political 
events of the time shall have passed away. It is to 
these Periodicals that readers must look for the only 
really intelligible and reliable history of current events ; 
and, as such, in addition to their well-established lite- 
rary, scientific, and theological character, we urge 
them upon the consideration of the reading public. 

Arrangements are in progress for the receipt of early 
sheets from the British Publishers, by which we shall 
be able to place all our Reprints in the hands of sub- 

bers, about as soon.as they can be furnished with 
copies. Although this will involve a vei 
large outlay on our part, we shall continue to furnis! 
the. Peeiee cals at the same low rates as heretofore, 


— 


For any one of the four Reviews 

For any two of the four Reviews . . 
For any three of the. four Reviews. . . 
For all four of the Reviews 

For Black wood’s M: ne . 

For Blackwood and three Reviews 

For Blackwood and the four Reviews 


Payments to be made in all cases in advance. Money 
current in the State where isswed will be received at par. 


CLUBBING. 


A discount of twenty-five = cent from the above 
prices will be allowed to Clubs ordering four or more 

copies of any one or more of the above works. Thus: 

four copies of Blackwood, or of one Review, will be 

sent to one address for $9; four copies of the four Re- 

views and Blackwood for $30; and so on. 


POSTAGE, 


In all the principal cities and towns, these works 
will be delivered, through Agents, free of postage. 
When sent by mail, the Postage to any part of the 
United States will be but twenry-rour cers a year 
for “ Blackwood,” and but tweive cents a year for 
each of the Reviews. 

Remittances and communications should always be 
addressed, post-paid, to the Publishers, 


LEONARD SCOTT & CO. 
54, GOLD STREET, 
New York, 


N.B. — L. 8. & Co. have recently published, and 
have now for sale, the * FARMER’S + yg nee by. 
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FANCY GOODS. 


as SUBSCRIBER invites Purchasers of Fancy 
, of every description, to visit his Store, 


129, WASHINGTON STREET, 
Four Doors North of School Street. 
His Extensive Stock of EUROPEAN AND AMERI- 
CAN MANUFACTURED GOODS embraces choice 
articles of taste, utility, and ornament, manufactured 


of the best materials, and selected with great care 
expressly for his own retail sales. 


A VERY FULL SUPPLY OF 


Elegant Wrought-Shell Combs ; 


Fine Umbrellas, Ladies’ Reticules, Desks, Mo- 
ney Cases, Opera Glasses, Walking 
Canes, New Games, 
duc. de, 

Also, Perfumery and Toilet Articles 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
All of these goods will be sold at the very lowest 


prices. 
Additions of NEW GOODS are constantly making 
to the stock of this establishment. 


JOSEPH L. BATES, — 


129, Washingt 











Rmporters s Manufacturers. 


S. H. GREGORY & C0. 


Have constantly on hand a Choice Assortment of 
FRENCH 


PAPER-HANGINGS, 


Imported by them, and Manufactured to their Order; 
CELEBRATED CHARTER PAPER COMPANY'S 
PAPER HANGINGS, 


FOR WHICH THEY ARE THE SOLE AGENTS; 
All of which they offer at 
WHOLESALE OR RETAIL, 


On the most Reasonable Terms, 
at 
Nos. 23 & 25, COURT STREET, 
(A few doors from Washington-street,) 
& W. Hovixsom. § Boston, 
N.B. Papers furnished for Churches 
at very low prices. 





A. §. JORDAN, 
Comb, Toilet, and Perfumery Store, 


191, WASHINGTON STREET, 
Bix doors north of Bromfield-street, 


COMBS MADE TO ORDER AND REPAIRED. 


CONSTANTLY ON HAND, 
A full Assortment of the following Articles : 


Ladies’ and Gent.’s Dressing Cases, Reticules, Odor 
at Port Monnaies, a fine assortment; Fans, a 
great variety; Opera biseess, Ivory and Pearl Ta- 
blets, Portfolios, Cigar Cases, Chessmen, Playing 
Cards, Backgammon Boards, Chequers, Dice, Games 
of every sl — Hand Mirrors, Powder Puffs, 
Perfume Ba; les, Taper Stands, Knives, Scis- 
sors, Card | Cees, miles, Coat Links, &c. 

BRUSHES. — Hair, Cloth, Teeth, Nail, Hut, Flesh, 
Oil, and Infant Brushes, of English, French, and 
German Manufacture. (Purchasers can always find 
a full assortment.) Sets of Brushes appropriate for 
Presents. 

Razors anp Suavino Apranatvus. — A full assortment 
of all articles under the above head. Razors for 75 

> cents, warranted. 











Wholesale Agent for the Miowne Popular 
Preparations : 
wpa PotisH. — A most beautiful restorer of var- 
articles, and unsurpassed for cleansing Oil 
Paintings. 

Batcue.on’s Recsneibeors Lrqurp Harr Dre, which 
will change the hair instantaneously to a beautiful 
brown or jet black, warranted in every instance to 
give perfect satisfaction. 

Bazsirr’s CetesnatTrp PreraRaTions, 

CurrgnvuGn’s Tricoruerovs. —For the cure of Bald- 

Gray Hair, Scurf, and Dandruff. 

Liquiv ¥ TaBLE Rovcz. 

Luny itz. — Superior to the common powder. 

Iranian Mepticatep Soap. 

Poupres Sustizes. - aareney ee Depila- 
tory for uprooting human hair. &c. 





NEW STYLES 
BOOTS, SHOES, AND GAITERS, 


FOR 
Badies’ and Gentlemen's Gear, 


THe most extensive and varied Stock in the City, em- 
pos <page and Workmanship not to be obtained 
elsew! 


Prices as Low as at any other Establishment. 
BOOTS AND SHOES 


FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN 
Made to measure in every variety, and warranted to fit. 


The well-established Improvement of 
DICK'S 


Patent Elastic Spring Shauk, 
aie, yak, 
JOHN F. PRAY, 
107, WASHINGTON STREET, 
Who has the Sole Right for the City of Boston. 


N.B. Fine -made Boots, at Wholesale, for 
Scuinan san Wettacn Trelle 
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Heo Fall & Winter Goods. 





IDANITELY €-co 


249, Washington Street, 


Have received a Large and Beautiful Stock of NEW 
GOODS, adapted to the present and 
approaching season. 


BLACK & COLORED DRESS SILKS, 
NEW STYLES. 
PLAIN BLACK SILKS 
Of the Best Quality. 


HEAVY BLACK SILES 
FOR CLERGYMEN’S GOWNS. 





In the Shawl & Cloak Department: 
NEW STYLES OF 


| LONG AND SQUARE SHAWLS. 


CLOAKS, MANTILLAS, AND TALMAS, 
Realy ete oe Peer 
THIBETS, CASHMERES, & LADIES’ CLOTHS. 
WIDE SILK VELVETS. 
HAourning Goods of all Kinds, 
BLANKETS, QUILTS, LINENS, COTTONS, & FLANNELS, 


AND ALL OTHER KINDS OF 
HOUSEKEEPING GOODS. 


ONE PRICE ONLY. 
DANIELL & CO. 





JOHN P. RICE, 


IMPORTER OF 
EUROPEAN GOODS, 
And Dealer in every Variety of 
GENTLEMEN'S FURNISHING ARTICLES, 
SHIRTS are here made to order, of the Best Ma- 


terials, by Workmen of Fifteen Years’ 
in this Establishment, 


80, WASHINGTON STREET, 
BOSTON. 


GEO. T. SMALLWOOD, 


Manufacturer and Dealer in 








F sactiaeeieioen: 





ROCKING, ARM, PARLOR, & EASY CHAIRS, 
Of the French, Antique, and Modern Styles; 
Superior Horse-hair and Palm-leaf Seiesinee | 

Pew Cushions, &c. 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 
At his Manufactory, 
CORNER OF WASHINGTON & HUNNEMAN STS. 


ROXBURY, 





| James Torman. 
| Samoan } 


JOHN WILSON & SON, 
BOOK, PAMPHLET, 


AND JOB PRINTERS, 


No. 22, 


Joun Witson. } 
Joan Wison, Jun. 


SCHOOL STREET, 
Boston, 





JOHN COLLAMORE, JR. & CO. 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


CROCKERY, CHINA, 


AND 


GLASS WARE, 
No. 98, WASHINGTON STREET, 
Boston, 


Joun a tag 
Jonny Curtis. 


SAMUEL T. CROSBY, 


LATE CROSBY & BROWN, 
Importer and Dealer in 


RICH WATCHES, JEWELRY, 


AND 


PLATED WARES, 
No. 69, WASHINGTON STREBT, 


(Three doors south of Court-street,) 
BOSTON. 


MANUFACTURER OF SILVER PLATE, 


ROBERT ANDREWS, 


COPPERPLATE PRINTER, 
116, Washington Street, 


Will execute all orders in the best manner, 
and on the most reasonable terms, 


MARRIAGE, ADDRESS & BUSINESS CARDS, 
Neatly engraved and printed, 


W. & A. BACON, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


DEALERS IN DRY GOODS, 
Woollens, Cottons, Prints, <c. 


(At the OLp Stanp, opposite the Clock Dial,) 
85, Washington Street, 
ROXBURY. 


Wittiam Bacon, Jun. 











Avoustus Bacox. 





JAMES TOLMAN & CO. 


MERCHANT TAILORS, 


13, CONGRESS STREET, 
(Opposite Post Office entrance,) 
BOSTON. 


W. Buaxe. 
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CLAPP & GAVETT, FURNITURE, 
TAILORS, - 1& 2 Dock Square. 
Corner of Tremont and Beacon Streets, 
cole A. H. ALLEN, 
Wholesale and Retail Dealer in, and Manufac- 
Have the pleasure of announcing to their Friends and turer of, 


the Public, that, in addition to former facilities for 
gaining their favor, they have secured the valuable 
services of Gentlemen as Cutters, whose reputation as 
Artists stands unrivalled in this country. 

With every Desirable Style of Goods upon their 
counters, they guarantee 

GOOD AND BECOMING FITS 

for the Garments manufactured from their Cloths; and 
feel assured of giving general satisfaction, and of se- 


curing a continuance of the patronage they have 
hitherto enjoyed. 





THOMAS E. MOSELEY, 


(succEssoR To H. L. DAGGETT,) 
IMPORTER OF 


French Boots, Shara, Xe. 


202 & 204, WASHINGTON STREET, 
early opposite Marloro’ Hotel, 
BOSTON. 





In the Ladies’ Department may be found every va- 
riety of Gaiter Boots and Shoes of Paris, New York, 
and Boston manufacture ; also a great variety of Misses 
and Children’s Shoes, all of which are made in the 
best and most fashionable manner for the Retail Trade. 
In the Gentlemen’s Department (up stairs), may be 
found a large assortment of French Patent Leather and 
Calf-skin Boots and Shoes, from the manufactories of 
Forr, Gans, Bacquart, and others. Also a variety of 
Boots and Shoes of American manufacture. English 


. Over Gaiters, of a variety of colors, constantly on hand. 





FUEL. 


THE SUBSCRIBERS 
Are prepared to deliver 


WHITE AND RED-ASH COAL 


FROM THE 

FORREST IMPROVEMENT COMPANY'S 

CELEBRATED MINES, 
And we are confident that none'in the market is supe- 
rior for the Range, Grate, Furnace, or other domestic 
purposes. 

Orders for COAL, WOOD, BARK, &c. reteived at 
the Wharf, Albany-street, Counting Room, Harrison 
Avenue, or left with NATHANIEL FORD, No. 21, 
State-street, shall be promptly attended to. 


BULLARD & CARTER. 








RICH PARLOR, DINING-ROOM, & CHAMBER 
FURNITURE; 


ELEGANT ENAMELED, GILT, FLOWERED, LANDSCAPE, 


AND PLAIN-STRIPED 
CHAMBER FURNITURE, 
Of every variety of Style and Price, 


A Large Assortment of UPHOLSTERY GOODS, viz.:. 


Medallions, Brocatells, Plushes, Damasks ; to- 
gether with Curtain Goods, Lace, Mus- 
lin, Cornices, Bands, &c. 


LOOKING GLASSES AND PLATES. 


Best Spanish Curled Hair Mattresses; Live Geese 
Feathers, Kiln-dried. 


The Lancrst Assortment in New England 

of RICH, MEDIUM, AND LOW-PRICED F I- 
TURE and CARPETINGS, of every style and variety, 
which will be sold at ‘Ten rer Cent Less than at any 
other store in the city. 

Call and see before purchasing. 

Particular attention paid to packing Furniture for 
shipping. 





NEW ENGLAND 
FURNITURE & CARPET WAREHOUSE, 


Corner Union and North Streets, 
(Near Faneuil Hall.) 


Being compelled, on account of increase of business, 
to open the large Store at the corner of Union and 
North streets, 1 = now mreparee to offer at both Esta- 
meg largest and most select assortment of 
ish and American CARPETING and FLOOR 
cL 'HS to be found in New England, at reduced 
prices, which —s fail proving earn oremeneas! 
at pu connected with the above 
be found a pe Assortment of FASHIONABLE 


FURNITURE. 
A. H. ALLEN. 


G. W. G. WILLIAMS, 
BOOKBINDER, 


20, SCHOOL STREBRT, 
(Opposite the City Hall,) 
BOSTON. 





Old Books, Periodicals, &c, Rebound to order, 


JOSEPH STONE & CO. 


Manufacturers of, and Wholesale 
and Retail Dealers in, 


HATS, CAPS, AND FANCY FURS, 


No. 37, COURT STREET, 





(Granite Block, opposite the Court House) 


HENRY STONE. } BOSTON. 
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FURNACES. 






















BT W. DUNKLEE & C0.’S 


WARMING & VENTILATING 
FURNACE. 


NINE SIZES. 


For Dwellings, School Houses, Stores, Halls, 
Churches, Factories, &c. 


i bes FURNACE has found its way among some of 
the most ical and scientific gentlemen of our 
poor ‘who firmly believe that no 
it in its power for Warming, efficiency in pure 
Ventilation, Economy in Fuel, Durability of cture, 
convenience of its arrangement, and perfection of 

principle. Success entire, wherever set. 
Proofs are, that many hundreds of are in ope- 
Burope, to which we fhe ing in some parts of 
we are ow to refer those who 


VENTILATION 


randi with this 
; and, when the 


extant can 


poco yth 


in connection wap proper Cowls and 


Ventiducts. e furnish plans. 
Also, the most ed Ranges, with Hot Air, Hot 
ie: and Bath r, &c., now in use. 


Ee veda ted, Codie, Behan; bar Th cee oat 
wa: enn: n style an 

ret Natows led, ar ver highly pelished, 
common le, 
Poole rap ee “age cate. smoke, or acids. 


d Domest: 
"Gothic and Semicircular Registers, Silver-tipped, 
fitted to Chimney-pieces, for ng — air from Chim: 
instead of Floor. _— 


melled, and Silver-plated H ae hemi and Grates, 
an ver- ‘ot rs 
meted and Bliver pleted Hot 


Tubs, aad. Bathing Tu 
and late Stone Hearths, worked to order, at ” 


RB W. DUNKLEE & (0S, 
111 & 113, Blackstone-street. 








JAMES H. FOSTER & SON 


HAVE FOR SALE 


American and French 


PAPER HANGINGS, 
Fire-board Prints & Borders, 


156, WASHINGTON STREET, 


(Near the Olid South Church,) 
BOSTON, 





VERRELL & GOLDTHWAIT, 
PAPER HANGERS, 


1, NORFOLK AVENUE, 
(Two doors from Milliken's Eating House,) 
Rear of 185, Washington-street, 


- Me weg BOSTON. 


T. GoLprawair. 





BENT & BUSH, 


Manufacturers of, 
And Wholesale & Retail Dealers in, 


HATS, CAPS, GLOVES, 
LADIY.s DRESS & FANCY FURS, 
ARMY AND NAVY CHAPEAUX, 
Fatigue Caps, 

 UMBRELLAS, WALKING-CANES, &c. 
Corner of Court & Washington Sts. 
BOSTON, ' 





JOHN DOGGETT & CO. 


IMPORTERS & DEALERS IN 


CARPETINGS 
Of all Descriptions ; 
CONSISTING OF 
Tapestry Velvet, Tapestry Brussels, Common 
Brussels, Three Ply, Superfine, 
Fine, and Common. 
Bigelow's Power-Loom Brussels Carpets, 
Persian, Heavy Wilton, Chennille, Brus- 
sels, and Tufted Rugs. : 
English and American Painted Floor- 
Cloths, all widths. 
4-4, 5-4, & 6-4 
WHITE AND CHECK CANTON MATTING. 
Bockings, Mats, Stair-Rods, $c. §c. 


CARPET WAREHOUSE, 








234, Washington Street, Boston. 
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Ae and Important Books 


JUST PUBLISHED BY 


GOULD & LINCOLN, 
59, Washington Street, 
BOSTON. 


THE PRIEST AND THE HUGUENOT; 
or, Persecution in the Age of Louls XV. Translated 
from the French of L, Bungener, author of ** The 
Preacher and the King.” 2 vols. 12mo, cloth. $2.25. 


This is not only a work of thrilling interest, — no 
fiction could exceed it, — but, as a Protestant work, 
4 a masterly production, and will find readers, not a 

few. 


NOAH AND HIS TIMES. Embracing the 
Consideration of various Inquiries relative to the 
Ante-diluvian and earlier Post-diluvian Periods, with 
Discussions of several of the Leading Questions of 
the Present Time. By Rev. J. Munson Olmstead, 
A.M. 1.vol. 12mo, cloth. $1.25. 


THE CHRISTIAN WORLD UNMASKED. 
By John Berridge, A.M., Vicar of Everton, Bedford 


CROSBY, NICHOLS, & CO. 


HAVE LATELY PUBLISHED, 


FAMILIAR SKETCHES OF SCULP- 
TURE AND SCULPTORS, Mrs. H. F. Lee, 
author of “The Old Painters,” “ Luther and his 
Times,” &c. &e. 2 vols. 16mo. Price $1.50. 

‘¢In this book the author has done for sculpture 
what in her former volume she did for painting, — 
made the ge intelligible and attractive to the 
common mind. The work will undoubtedly become 
a favorite.” — Transcript. 

A MEMOIR OF PIERRE TOUISSAINT, 
born a slave in St. Domingo. By Mrs. H. F. Lee. 
With a portrait. 16mo. Price 50 cts. 

“The Life of one of the most remarkable speci- 
mens of the African race. A beautiful tribute to 
character in humble life; worthy to be written, and 
fitted to become an example and precedent.” — 7yans- 
cript, 

LECTURES TO YOUNG MEN. By Rey. 
William G. Eliot, jun. 1 vol. 16mo. Price 624 cts. 

** A book that every young man throughout the 
nation should read, and make the constant com- 
panion of his leisure hours.” — Detroit Tribune. 


LECTURES TO YOUNG WOMEN. By 
Rev. Wm. G. Eliot, jun. 1 vol. 16mo. Price 624 cts. 


* We know of no book which we can recommend 
so unhesitatingly as this of Mr. Eliot.”?— Christian 
E t « 





shire, Chaplain to the Right Hon. the Earl of Buchan, 
&c. New edition. With Life of the Author, by the 
Rev. Thomas Guthrie, D.D, Minister of Free St. 
John’s, Edinburgh. 16mo, cloth. 50 cts. 

“The book,” says Dr. Guthrie, in his Introduction, 
“ which we introduce anew to the public, has sur- 
vived the test of years, and still stands towering 
above things of inferior growth, like a cedar of 
Lebanon. Its subject is all-important; in doctrine 
it is sound to the core ; it glows with fervent piety ; 
it exhibits a most skilful and unsparing dissection of 
the dead professor; while its style is so remarkable, 
that he who could preach as Berridge has written 
would hold any congregation by the ears.’’ 


THE MISSION OF THE COMFORTER. 
With copious Notes. By Jules Charles Hare. With 
the Notes translated by an American editor. 12mo, 
cloth. $1.25. 


THE RELIGIONS OF THE WORLD, 
and their Relations to Christianity. By Frederic 
Denison Maurice, A.M., Professor of Divinity in 
King’s College, London. From the third revised 
London edition. 16mo, cloth. 60 cts. 


GLAD TIDINGS, or the Gospel of Peace ; 
a Series of Daily Meditations for Christian Disciples. 
By Rev. W. K. Tweedie, D.D. With elegant illus- 
trated title-page. 16mo, cloth. $1. 

This is a most charming and delightfully pious 
work ; beautifully gotten up, and weli adapted fora 
“ gift-book.”” 


CLINTON; a Book for Boys. By William 
Simonds, author of “ Boy’s Own Guide,” “ Friendly 
Words,” &c. With numerous fine illustrations. 
16mo, cloth. 75 cents. 


A very captivating and instructive book for the 
young. 


THESAURUS OF ENGLISH WORDS 
AND PHRASES, classified and arranged so as to 
facilitate the Expression of Ideas, and assist in Lite- 

, tary og ogee By Peter Mark Roget, M.D., au- 
thor of ** Bridgewater Treatise on the Animal 
and Vegetable Kingdom.” A new edition, revised 
and enlarged by f. Barnas Sears, Sec’ C) 
the Massachusetts Board of Education, assisted by 
several literary gentlemen. 1 vol. 12mo. 

A work of great merit, admirably tones asa 
for schools and colleges, and of high im- 
portance to every American scholar. 





HYPATIA; or, New Foes with an Old 
Face. By the author of ‘‘ Yeast,” “‘ Alton Locke,” 
&c. &e. 2vols.l6mo. Price $1.50. 

Of the author of Hypatia the London Spectator 
says: “ Take him all in all, England has no literary 
man of his years who can be set up beside him as 
his equal in variety and quality of endowments, and 
in richness of promise.”? 


THE PROPHETS AND KINGS OF THE 
OLD TESTAMENT: a Series of Sermons preached 
in the Chapel of Lincoin’s Inn. By Rev. Frederic 
Denison Maurice, Chaplain of Lincoln’s Inn, and 
Professor of Divinity n King’s College, London. 
Second edition. 12me. Price $1.25. J 

** We can assure our readers that the volume will 
be found full of instruction, and eminently suggest- 
ive. We have followed his instructive pages with 
delight.”? —Christian Examiner, 

GOD WITH MEN ; or, Footprints of Pro- 
vidential Leaders. By Rev. Samuel Osgood. 1 vol. 
12mo. Price 75 cts. 

“The work is the product of an accomplished 
mind, and every page bears witness to the fidelity 
with which the author has studied his subjects, and 
the care with which he has formed his conclusions.’ 
— New York Evening Post. 


POPULAR LEGENDS OF BRITTANY. 
An English Version of Souvestre’s * Foyer Breton,?? 
from a German translation of Henrich ie. With 
16 engravings. 16mo. Price 75 cents. 

*¢ Admirably adapted to the amusement and enter- 
tainment of young readers. The ‘* Tales,” of which 
this volume is a version, are of great celebrity in 
France, and have been rendered into nearly every 
language of Europe.” — Atlas, 

GLEANINGS FROM THE POETS.—A 
beautiful selection from the Poets. Elegantly bound. 

‘In this volume are contained some of the bright- 
est jewels in the English : Here are some 
immortal poems, which seize the very soul, and in- 
spire it with a beauty and grace that can never after- 
ward be foagetien.? > Rartinger. 

THOUGHTS TO HELP AND TO CHEER. 
16mo. 

From a glance at the plan, we think it will be 
found a pleasant monitor to the heart of Christian 
love and piety.”—Christian Register. 


CROSBY, NICHOLS, «vo. | 
111, Washington-street, Boston. 











